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T was the last week in June. 
| School had closed, and except 

for the usual ‘‘chores’’ at 
home, most of us were free for 
the summer. 

I doubt if there was one of 
us who expected to do any 
work of consequence, although, 
of course, we were all glad to 
pick up an odd quarter or half- 
dollar if a favorable occasion 
offered. This was especially true just then, 
because the Fourth was so near at hand. 

I remember particularly that a lot of us 
started on Saturday afternoon—the first of the 






vacation—for the swimming-hole at the white 


fence. As we tramped single 
file along the winding path 
through the tall grass and 
alders, ‘‘Ducky’’ Wilson, who 
was in the lead, suddenly gave 
the old familiar yell of ‘‘Last 
one in’s it!’? and began 
to undress as he ran. The 
rest of us took up the cry, 
and also started on the run, 
recklessly peeling off coats 
and waistcoats, and even 
shirts, on the way. 

But when the last of us 
broke out of the bushes on the 
open bank of the pond, Wilson 
and Dave Bennett and 
‘*Chub’’ Naylor and the 
others who had been at the 
head of the line were not in 
the water, or even undressed, 
as we had expected they would 
be, but were reading a notice 
tacked on the fence. This is 
what it said: 

WANTED, 
STRAWBERRY-PICKERS. 

Twenty-five boys needed at 
once. Pay, two cents a box. 
In addition, a prize of five dol- 
lars’ worth of fireworks, or five 
dollars in money, as the winner 
may prefer, will be awarded to 
the person who picks the largest 
number of boxes during the 
week. Work will begin at six 
o’clock Monday morning and 
end at six o’clock Saturday 
night; but between those two 
dates there will be no time limit. 
Pickers may work as many 
hours as they please. 

Apply to Mr. Nolan, superin- 
tendent, between five and six 
o’clock Monday morning. 

[Signed] Caleb Green. 

All of us knew Green’s 
strawberry-beds. Many of us 
had worked there for a few 
days during the busy season 
in past years, and perhaps 
some of us had expected to work there again 
this year; but never before had such high pay 
been offered, nor had there ever been any prize. 

“Two cents a box!’’ cried ‘‘Fatty’’ Howe. 
‘Say, how many boxes can a feller pick in an 
hour ?’? 

‘TI can pick ten, and keep it up if they’re 
decent size,’? answered Ned Heath. ‘‘I’ve 
done it.’’ 

Jim Arnold thought he could make it twelve, 
or even fifteen. By the time we had had our 
swim and discussed the notice still further, 
most of us had begun to feel like millionaires. 

The notice could not have been more effective 
if it had been printed and a copy mailed to 
every boy in town. Long before five o’clock 
on Monday morning there was a chattering 
crowd at Green’s packing- and sorting-shed, 
and one after another Nolan looked us over, 
picked out his twenty-five, and set us at work. 

We were glad that of what we called “our 
crowd’’—the West Siders—eight had been taken 
on — Wilson, Bennett, Chub Naylor, Ned 
Heath, Jim Arnold, ‘Pop-Eye’’ Simms, Fatty 
Howe and myself. Really there were nine, for 
Sol Hirshberg was hired, and he, too, lived on 
the West Side, went to the same school with 
us, and ought to have been counted. But no 
one of us thought of doing it. 

He was a Jew and talked funny English. 
He knew little of our American games, and 
had small leisure to play them, for out of school 
hours he was usually either helping in his 
father’s store or dragging home packing-boxes 
which he had collected for fire-wood. In all 
our outdoor sports it was only on’ the ice that 
Solomon was at home. 

His people had come from the Baltic prov- 
inces, and he had learned to skate almost as 
soon as he could walk. With his old-fashioned, 


clumsy strap skates, the runners turned up at 
the toe, he would sail away from us with 
incredible ease, and double and turn with the 
poise of a bird on the wing. 

In school he was our master, and we knew 
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it. He led the class almost 
from the day he entered. 
But these things did not 
make him popular, or one of us. 
On the contrary,—shame be on our 
heads !|—we taunted him with his race and 
religion, and called him ‘‘sheeny’’! Whenever 
he appeared some one was sure to begin to sing 
“Solomon Levi’’; and often we tried to egg 
him on to fight, which he would never do, and 
we laughed at him for a coward because he 


six o’clock, or a little after, 

and went to work. Little 

Sol must have been early on 

the ground, for he was out among 
the rows when we got there. Signs 
that the day was going to be hot appeared 
early. 
in the packing-shed stood at seventy-three. 
By nine it had gone up to seventy-seven, and 
all day long, till three in the afternoon, the 
mercury climbed steadily upward. In the big 
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“| HAF GOT FOURT’ OF JULYS.” 


would cry at a blow. Remember that we were | field the heat was stifling. Not a tree or shrub 
young—too young to see that this little wiry | broke the force of the direct rays of the sun, 
figure, with the close-cropped hair and the big, | and little puffs of dust rose from the parched 
eager, expressive eyes, had something in its | ground every time a foot stirred. 
make-up greater than race or religion or creed| About ten o’clock Nolan came over from 
or birthplace or education—the strange, indefi- | another part of the farm with his arms full of 
nable thing we call character. I think Nolan | rhubarb leaves. These he sprinkled with water, 
saw deeper than we did, for Sol was among the | and made us put them in our hats. He also 
first of those whom he hired. brought over two big pails of that good, old- | 
Do you know what a fifty-acre strawberry- | fashioned New England haying-time drink— 
field is like in the last of June? The early | molasses-sweetened ginger water; and we had 
morning hours, when the leaves are fresh with | all we wanted of it. 
dew and the air is cool, are a delight to every | 


the feet of the pickers grind the earth between | money and win the special prize, the day made 
the rows into dust, which the wind whisks into | inroads on our ranks. 

your eyes. The sun grows hotter and hotter. 
Your back aches with stooping and your head | —quit at noon, and several others straggled out 
with the heat; your fingers stick together with | of the firing-line before three o’clock. I think 
the juice of the soft fruit, and as you stoop close | I should have quit myself if it had not been 
to the ground the countless green rows stretch | for a little thing. 

away seemingly to infinity. 

That first Monday happened to be only mod- | 
erately warm, and till mid-afternoon we all 
stuck close; but by three o’clock there were 
signs of wavering. Fatty, who had the next 
row to me, came back more slowly from every | gaging my progress by his. 
trip to the packing-shed, and two or three times | 1 was surprised to find that he was creeping 
I saw him stop to count over his wooden tally- | | ahead of me. At the end of ten minutes he 
sticks. But all of us managed to get through | was more than a yard ahead, and in twenty 
the day, and on the way home we talked eagerly | minutes nearly three yards. I had thought I 
about the number of boxes we had picked and | was as fast a picker as there was on the field, 
the prize. We hoped that one of our crowd | but the little Jew was beating me. He had 
might win it, and we agreed that if one of us| filled his ten boxes and started with them for 
did win, he should take the fireworks instead | the packing-sheds when I had not quite com- 
of the money, and make a common celebration | | pleted my eighth box. While he was gone I 
with the rest of us. | stepped into his row to see if he was picking 

Solomon followed close behind, but no one | clean. 
asked him anything about his own record for | I could not find anything to object to; nor, 
the day, and he said nothing. | in looking ahead in his row, could I see that 

Tuesday morning was a hard strain on all of | the berries were any larger or thicker than 
us. We got up stiff in every limb and joint, |in mine. It was plain, then, that Sol was a 
and more than one of us would have been glad | faster picker. 
of a good excuse to stay away. As it was, Was he to be the winner of the prize of five | 
however, all but two of the boys showed up at | dollars’ worth of fireworks—a foreigner who 





Hirshberg, and right beside him. We began at 
almost exactly the same time, and as we worked 








By half ‘past seven the thermometer | 


But in spite of this, and all our good resolu- 
sense. But by and by the dew dries up and | tions and our desire to get some Fourth of July | 


Three of the boys—one of them Fatty Howe | 


After Fatty got through, Nolan put me into | 
his rows, and that brought me next to Sol | 


along parallel to each other, I could not help | 


| was so large that the boxes filled fast. 
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had no traditions of the Fourth 
of July, find very likely had 
never fired a cracker or set off 
a pinwheel in his life? It did 
not seem right. But then, I 
remember, the words of the 
notice on the fence came to me 
—‘ ‘five dollars’ worth of fire- 
works or five dollars in money, 
as the winner may prefer.’’ 
That was it; Sol’s Jewish 
avarice was excited. He wanted the money. 

I told the boys about it that night as we 
walked home. Pop-Eye suddenly spoke up: 
“Say, fellers, who’s got the most tallies so far 
—among our own crowd, I mean ?’’ 

We counted. The numbers 
ranged all the way from one 
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hundred and eighty - seven 
boxes to two hundred and 
fifty-nine. That last was 
Duck Wilson’s record. He 


had five more boxes than I. 

*‘Here, Duck,’’ said Pop. 
Eye, ‘‘you take these,’’ and 
he counted out twenty of his 
own tally-sticks and gave 
them to Wilson. The rest of 
us saw the game in an 
instant. We all laughed, and 
each of us went down into 
his own pocket and fished out 
twenty tally-sticks and passed 
them over to Wilson. The 
money for them he would 
return to us when we were 
paid off, but with our help 
he could beat Sol out for the 
prize, which we would all 
enjoy together. It was a 
great scheme! 

It seems strange now, in 
looking back at it, that no 
one of us made any protest or 
felt any shame until it came 
to Naylor. Weall liked Chub, 
but we considered him a little 
slow. Heshowed the quality 
now, for he only looked puz- 
zled as we counted out our 
tallies. 

‘*What are you doing?’’ he 
asked. 

Ned Heath explained the 
plan. Chub began to turn 
red. He seemed to stiffen a 
little all over, as if some one 
had struck him. ‘‘Why,’’ he 
said, wonderingly, ‘ ‘that’s the 
same thing as stealing! Five 
Yankees stealing strawberries 
from one poor little Jew! Aw, 
come. off! You’re joking!’’ 

Pop-Eye grinned uncomfortably. ‘‘Oh, of 
course it was only fun. Here, Duck, gimme 
back my tallies. But say, wouldn’t it have been 
a great joke to play on him, though!’’ In such 
uncomfortable fashion we got out of our em- 
barrassment, and separated. 

After I got home, still thinking over the 
events of the day, it suddenly came to me, 
‘*There is no time limit on a day’s work. Why 
| not begin earlier in the morning? The days 
| are long. It is light at half past three, and in 
| the early morning there will be no hot sun and 
no dust.’’ 

I went right to bed, and at half past four the 
| next morning was out on the strawberry-beds. 
| As I came round the corner of the shed I almost 
bumped into a figure coming from the opposite 
direction. 
| It was Sol, and his arms were piled high 
with boxes which he had already filled. He 
| had been quicker than I to find out that early 
hours are cool. 

From that time on it was a hard grind—the 
whole field against the one little Jew, and we 
fought it out grimly, without any let-up or any 
favors on either side. Our Yankee blood was 
roused, and for a time we cut down Sol’s lead 
a little. But on Thursday they put us at work 
on the Marshalls, great rich-colored berries, 
mellow to the core, deep red all through, with 
juice like the blood of a human heart. They 
were big and plenty, but after the Cumberlands 
and Kentuckys they seemed hard to pick, for 
they were tenderer, and had to be handled more 
carefully. 

Sol began to forge ahead. His nimble fingers 
seemed to have the knack of plucking the great 
berries without bruising them, and the fruit 
The 
more the rest of us tried to hurry, the more 
berries we mashed and the stickier our fingers 
became. 

I never saw Sol stop to eat a berry. There 
were no orders against it. In fact, Nolan ex 
pected us to eat what we wanted, but not one 








passed Sol’s lips. I suppose it could not have 
happened, for when any one has the power of 
concentration that he had, muscles work auto- 
matically, and his fingers went instinctively to 
the box instead of to his mouth. 

Just before six o’clock Sol had gone to the 
shed with another armful of filled boxes, when 
suddenly we heard a great outcry. He was 
stepping about on the floor of the shed, putting 
his feet down in a funny, careful way, as 
Indians do in some of their dances, and at the 
same time bowing his head and moving his 
arms up and down in unison; and with it all 
he was crying, ‘‘Oh! oh! oh!’ and trying 
to say something. 

Nolan was doing his best to find out what 
ailed him when we all came running up and 
crowded round. 

“My dickets! My dickets! My dickets!’’ 
was all that Sol seemed able to say; but after 
a little we found out that it was his tally-sticks 
he meant. Somé one had stolen something over 
a hundred of them from his coat pocket—more 
than a day’s work. 

Nolan was ‘‘red-hot.’? He made all of us 
turn our pockets wrong side out,—which we 
were glad enough to do,—but not an extra tally 
was found on one of us. 

We never found out, in fact, who had done the 
dirty trick, but we all suspected a strange man 
who had been at work in another part of the 
beds. At any rate, poor Sol went home with 
the tears still upon his face, and slowly, as if 
discouraged. 

That night the full moon cast an unaccus- 
tomed shadow on Green’s great strawberry- 
beds. It was at first a small shadow, nearly 
round—the shadow of a little figure stooping 
between the rows. For a long time it remained 
unchanged in form, although it moved. Then 
it became a little elongated, for the figure, now 
too tired to stoop, had knelt and was creeping 
from plant to plant on its knees. And by and 
by it became longer still, for the knees refused to 
sustain the figure, and it lay prone, and hitched 
and shoved and wriggled down the endless 
rows. 

When the first of us reached the field the 
next morning he found the little Jew asleep, 
face downward, at the end of the shed, his 
clothes plastered with mud from head to foot, 
his arms stretched out as if to clutch and em- 
brace the pile of nearly a hundred boxes of 
berries that lay in front of him, and that rep- 
resented his night’s work. 

There was no further question of the out- 
come; the prize was sure, now, to go to Sol. 
We were sorry, of course, but I am glad to 
think the meanest of us had begun to have a 
feeling of respect for the grit and endurance 
that had beaten us, and so we took the situa- 
tion good-naturedly. But there was one more 
surprise waiting for us. 

On Saturday night, when the long week’s 
work was over and we gathered at the shed to 
get our money, Nolan counted and checked off 
the tally-sticks we turned in, and read the 
figures : 

‘*Heath, five hundred and seventy -two; 
Arnold, five hundred and sixty; Simms, five 
hundred and eighteen; Wilson, five hundred 
and forty-one; Naylor, four hundred and 
eighty’’—and so on down the line, till he came 
to ‘‘Hirshberg, seven hundred and ninety - 
four.’’ 

We cheered, every one of us; we could not 
help it. Sol grinned in a sheepish sort of 
fashion and twisted his hands together like a 
bashful schoolgirl. 

‘Well, Sol,’’ said Nolan, ‘‘the prize is yours. 
What’ll you have, the fireworks or the five 
dollars ?’’ 

‘1 dakes der fireworgs,’’ 
promptly. 

“‘What!’’ exclaimed Nolan, 
surprise. 

‘You mean the money, don’t you, Sol?” 
ventured Jim Arnold. 

‘‘T dakes der fireworgs,’’ Sol repeated, dog- 
gedly. 

“But what will you do with ’em?’’ asked 
Wilson, curiously. And then, without meaning 
to be unkind, he added, ‘‘You haven’t got any 
use for fireworks. You Jews don’t have any 
‘ourth of July, like us. Why don’t you take 
the money ?”’ 

Sol turned on him with clenched hands. ‘‘I 
haf got Fourt’ of Julys. I haf more Fourt’ of 
Julys as you, because you don’t know what 
free iss, like I know. You live by dis country 
always, and I comes on dis country only t’ree 
year. 

‘*My fader, he always have good feelings on 
dis countrys und he vant to come here. 

‘In my country dere was no ‘free.’ If 
mine fader go on synagogue mit his high hat, 
mans knock him his hat off, und say, ‘For vy 
is Jew wear such hats?’ 

‘‘My brudder is go to brison and gets beat 
mit his back dill der plood roon down und he 
die, because he strike soldier mans when he try 
to kiss my sister. 

**Ven I vant to go on schools, mans say, ‘No 
room,’ and so I can go not on schools because I 
am Jew and not free. 

‘‘So my fader save and save and save undil 
he haf money, und den he come on dis country ; 
and always he dells me about how mans make 
great fights to be free and equals. 

“I dake der fireworgs because I have good 


said Sol, very 


in unconcealed 








feelings for dose mans. You come on my 
home Fourt’ of Julys, and we shoots ’em off.’’ 


It was a great Fourth—perhaps because we 
knew, as we had not known before, what the 
day means. Sol’s fireworks were ours, and 
ours were his. When the last flower-pot had 
fizzed, the last pinwheel spun and the last 
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rocket plowed its way into the starlit sky, Sol 
turned with a sigh. 

‘It iss all,’’ he said; and then, with a note 
of pathos of which he was unconscious, he 
asked, ‘‘Now am I free and equals, like all 
Americans ?’” 

And all our crowd echoed Chub Naylor’s 
answer, ‘‘Sure you are, Sol!’’ 





THEY ALL GATHERED ABOUT TO LOOK. 
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View precious to eee: 
grandmother were 

those drifting au- a 
tumn days, the sending 

the youngsters forth on 

the frost-bitten mornings, the wel- 
coming them back at the early 
sunset time. The accustomed October happen- 
ings took a new zest because they were such a 
novelty and delight to a little boy and girl—the 
piling of the winter’s corn in the corn-crib, the 
last whipping of the chestnut-trees in the gully, 
the red yield of the orchard piled in the barrels 
beneath the twisted branches, and the making 
of the apple butter. 

And after all the barren years grandmother’s 
arms were no longer empty at evening-time. 
‘‘Dumpling’’ planted her chair close. Jamie 
crept into grandmother’s lap. ‘Tell us about 
father when he was a little boy,’’ they coaxed. 

While her lips told the stories, while Jamie’s 
head rested against her shoulder, grandmother 
still found time to watch Milton and Miriam, 
studying at either end of the table, and to have 
her thoughts. These two never looked up from 
their work, but behind his green eye - shade 
Milton was grimly observant when Miriam tore 
up sheet after sheet of futile angles and curves; 
and as for the impulsive Miriam, it was all she 
could do to sit still when she saw Milton’s pen 
poised, and not ery, ‘‘What is it you want to 
say? Let me help you!’’ 

One Saturday afternoon, when Miriam had 
taken the children for a tramp and Milton was 
sitting by the window, giving but a moody 
attention to his book, grandmother looked up 
from her mending-basket. 

‘*Laddie, you’re getting very lazy about learn- 
ing your lessons,’’ she said, cheerily. 

‘T’ve been trying to study, all right,’’ said 
Milton. 

“T didn’t mean books,’’ grandmother an- 
swered. 

**You meant —’’ 

‘*The lessons a certain young lady is ready 
to teach you.’’ 

‘*To keep my place!’’ said Milton, bitterly. 

Grandmother’s eyes met his with a shock of 
fire. ‘‘Yes,’’ she cried, ‘‘to keep your place, 
not to step down from it—to keep your place in 
your own self-respect. Miriam isn’t the only 
person you’ll meet who’ll—who’ll —’’ 

‘‘Despise me and show it!’’ 

‘*Yes, despise you and show it. You’re 
going to have to work your way to where you 
belong—better learn this lesson in a hurry; 
there’s only one person whose despising you 
can hurt, and that’s yourself. I know some- 
thing that’s awfully good for that trouble, Milt 
—try the Christmas cure. Make her something, 
work off some of your ugly feelings on your 
jig-saw. She needs a bookcase.’’ 

‘Make something—for her !”’ 

irs 2.” 

As November days went by, and she watched 
the girl’s clouded face, grandmother often 
wished that she could have advised Miriam, 
too, to try the ‘‘Christmas cure.’? Miriam’s 
small store of pocket-money had been for some 
time exhausted. Grandmother observed how 
pluckily she went without things, even very 
little things, before she would come to ask for 
a cent. 

Many a time did grandmother have occasion 
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that winter to remem- 
ber ‘‘the old woman 
who lived in a shoe.’”’ 
Her children may not 
have been so numerous 
as those of that historic dame, but 
some of them perhaps merited the 
treatment to which that lady had recourse—the 
absent one, for instance. 

Lewis wrote often to Miriam and to grand- 
mother. The letters to his sister were non- 
committal, telling with passable cheerfulness 
the college happenings. Not so the letters to 
grandmother. She never showed them and 
she never told. She could keep a boy’s secrets, 
and besides, she was proud. 

Perhaps if grandfather had been stronger, 
grandmother might have been tempted to tell 
him about Lewis’s letters—letters to which she 
always sent fiery answers, calculated to brace 
the boy up if anything could. But also she 
invariably complied with the unvarying request 
Lewis’s letters always presented—she always 
enclosed a five-dollar bill! 

‘**T will take care of you all,’’ she had prom- 
ised, and she would! ‘ ‘Wait till I get the boy 
home for his Christmas vacation,’’ she said to 
herself. “Christmas will straighten us all out.’’ 

The gray winter dawn came stealing into 
the little room. In the kitchen below there 
was already stir. Dumpling gave her sister an 
affectionate shake. ‘‘ Christmas!’’ she whis- 
pered. “Merry Christmas! It’s our first Christ- 
mas at home.’’ 

‘Tt’s the first Christmas I haven’t had 
any presents for you, darling,’’ said Miriam, 
sadly. 

“Who cares? We’ve all got each other this 
Christmas, anyway—and grandmother. And 
I’ve got a present for you; I made it.’’ 

A round hole cut in the floor of the room 
admitted some little heat from the kitchen 
below. From down there a sweet voice chirped, 
‘*Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas up 
there |’? 

‘* Merry Christmas, grandmother!’’ called 
Dumpling, then gave Miriam’s arm a mighty 
pinch, and Miriam, too, called, ‘‘Merry Christ- 
mas!’’ 

Presently Jamie came with a boisterous greet- 
ing, to have his hair brushed. There was little 
desire to dawdle over dressing, and soon the 
three were ready. Lewis met them at the 
stairs, and Miriam slipped an arm into his as 
they clattered down. It was good to have the 
tall brother back from college, although he was 
curiously reticent, and his rapid changes of 
mood were puzzling. 

It was a cheerful kitchen, big and bright, 
gay with a rag carpet and with the chromos on 
its whitewashed and wainscoted walls. The 
chief piece of furniture was the great cook -stove 
polished till it shone, and now roaring merrily. 
Back of the stove was the settle, strewn with 
fading cushions, where grandfather and Tabby 
snoozed through the vacant hours of the winter 
days. In one window was grandmother’s big 
padded rocking-chair, and her work-basket on 
a stand beside it. The earliest red of the 
Christmas sun showed against the eastern win- 
dows, and the snowy stretches beyond were 
flushed with the rosy light. 

Very Christmassy the kitchen looked that | 


morning, every picture-frame and window and 
door hung with ground-pine, and in one corner 
the tree grandmother and the children had 
trimmed with rosy apples and strings of white 
pop-corn and red cranberries—home-made deco- 
rations, for there was a scarcity of things bought 
with money. 





“Breakfast first, presents after !’’? grandmother 
announced. 

But the present -giving came at last, first 
Jamie’s to grandmother. All watched as the 
little fellow tugged it up to her, for it was 
heavy and awkward and enclosed in a rusty 
leather case. Opened, the case showed the glit- 
ter of tarnished metal and polished glass. Jamie 
pressed a wriggling little body against grand- 
mother’s side as he watched her draw forth 
the one cherished possession of his existence— 
his father’s microscope. ‘‘You won’t mind if 
I look through it sometimes, will you?’’ the 
little boy whispered, longingly. 

‘*No,’”’ she whispered back, 
together, you and I.’’ 

Then Lewis presented a box in pale plush. 
Opening it, grandmother lifted her eyes to 
Lewis’s in a look that caused him to redden 
furiously before her inalienable courtesy came 
to her aid and she thanked him. 

Next Dumpling went about, casting into each 
lap some parcel of curious shape, which revealed 
such a train of monstrosities of fancy-work as 
filled Miriam with horror. The little girl’s 
puckered, eager face was close to Miriam’s as 
Miriam gazed blankly at a gilded ear of corn 
suspended by green and yellow ribbon, and of 
no discoverable utility. 

‘*Do you think it’s pretty, Miriam ?’’ 

**Yes—oh, yes, dear, very.”’ 

Soon Dumpling appeared with a number of 
stamped packages for Miriam. 

‘I hid those that came by mail for you,’’ 
she explained, ‘‘so you’d be ’sprised to-day. 
I suppose,’’ she spoke ruefully, ‘‘you’ll want 
to open this one first.’’ 

Miriam flushed as she untied the package, 
to find a dark morocco case, and within an 
exquisite bracelet, plain gold, ornamented with 
a single pearl. They all gathered about to 
look. Miriam’s hand closed instinctively over 
the card that fell from the case, but Dumpling 
cried: 

‘Well, he is a jollier !’’ 

Grandmother, peering at the trinket, started 
at Dumpling’s speech, a sudden spasm of reso- 
lution crossing her face. 

*Dear,’’ she said, quietly, to Miriam, ‘‘is this 
a present to you from a gentleman ?’’ 

“Yes, grandmother.’’ 

“Then I trust, Miriam, that you know what 
you must do with it at once? Presents of jew- 
elry, dear, should mean only one thing, and 
for that you are still too young.’’ 

**But, grandmother—oh, of course he doesn’t 
mean that! We’re just good friends, that’s all, 
and a friend can give me a present, surely. 
You know,’’—Miriam spoke with embarrass- 
ment,—‘‘you know, grandmother, such things 
are different nowadays.’’ 

*‘T am sorry, dear,’’ grandmother said, ‘‘if 
that is true. Perhaps your friend is too young 
and has no older person to tell him. But you 
have, dear—even if your grandmother is old- 
fashioned. It will be hard, perhaps, — the 
bracelet is very pretty, I know,—but yet there 
is only one thing to do—to send it back.’’ 

“Why, grandmother, grandmother, I can’t 
send it back !’’ 

Grandmother turned away, the old sadness 
dimming her holiday face. Turning, she looked 
into Milton’s eyes. One gift still remained 
unpresented, standing in the dark corner beyond 


‘we'll own it 


the stove. Grandmother forgot herself, and 
remembered the boy. She turned back to 
Miriam. 


‘*We’d nearly forgotten, dear ; there is another 
present waiting for you. It’s standing around 
here —a little bashful about wishing you its 
merry Christmas.’’ 

Miriam rose and crossed the kitchen, regarding 
curiously the little bookcase standing there, 
trimmed to recklessness with filigree scroll- 
work. 

‘*From whom ?”’ asked Miriam, wonderingly ; 
then her gaze was drawn to meet Milton’s. 
He spoke with a straightforward dignity: ‘‘I 
made it for you, for your books. I hope you’ll 
find it useful.’’ 

There was no temper in Miriam’s tone, only 
regret and much embarrassment. She really 
did not want to hurt people’s feelings that 
Christmas day. ‘“‘It—it was very kind of you,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Thank you for doing it. But I 
am afraid—I am very sorry—but I would rather 
not accept it. I do not think that we’re quite 
well enough acquainted for presents.’’ 





Milton gave an angry thrust with his foot 
| that shoved the poor little bookcase into the 
| farthest shadow. 

**O children!’’ and they saw grandmother’s 
face so tired and old in the Christmas daylight, 
now broad and bright, that they both felt 
ashamed. 

“T guess I’ll go and make my bed,”’ said 
Miriam, awkwardly. 

It seemed very hard to her to have the day 
turn out so badly, especially when she had 
begun with such good resolutions. Miriam 





was starving for a little approval, and here 
| they were all more down on her than ever! 
| And it was not her fault; her grandmother was 
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a child, looks forward to wearing 

the crown in due time, and his 
parents have the same fact in mind 
throughout his childhood and youth. 
If they are wise they take great pains 
with the future king’s training, to the 
end that he may be fit for the great 
position which will be his. 

Of course there are some royal 
children, like not a few in more humble stations, 
who are headstrong and perverse, and who grow 
up, therefore, ignorant or vicious, and quite 
unworthy to be the head of a nation. Again, the 
death of immediate heirs may bring to the throne 
one who had little expectation of it, and whose 
training was not intended to be that of a 
monarch, 

But the sons of the German Emperor, for 
instance, are carefully taught all that a mon- 
arch ought to know, in the full expectation 
that one of them will ultimately be King of 
Prussia and German Emperor, and will need 
all the discipline and all the knowledge which 
a painstaking education can give. 

We live in a republic, the President of which 
is elected to his high office from the mass of 
citizens, and for a limited term of years. No 
one, therefore, is the President’s heir, and no 
one can look forward with the least shadow 
of confidence to occupying the President’s 
place. 

It follows that it would be idle to plan a 
boy’s training with the view of his becoming 
President—and indeed no such special train- 
ing is needed. The education which fits one 
to make his way honorably in life, and 
which enables one to deal intelligently with 
important affairs, is the education for the 
presidency. 

The lives of the men who have been Presi- 
dents, from Washington to Taft, show plainly 
the truth of this. Not one of them when he 
was young could have had any possible ground 
for believing that he would ever be President 
of the United States. 

The first five of them, Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, were trained 
for life before the Revolution, and hence before 
any one had thought even that there would 
ever be a United States at all. Their suc- 
cessors, one after the other, had only such a 
training as a boy of energy and brains was 
likely to get in the community in which he was 
brought up. 


Ts heir of a king, even when 


Twenty - Six Men. 


P to the present time twenty-two different 
U men have been elected to the office of 

President of the United States. Five 
of these have died in office, and have been 
succeeded by their respective V ice-Presidents. 
Only one of the latter, Theodore Roosevelt, was 
afterward elected to the presidency. Thus the 
great office has been held by twenty-six different 
men. 

Of these twenty-six men, fourteen had a col- 
lege education. Harvard claims three—John 
Adams, his son John Quincy Adams, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. William and Mary Col- 
lege, in Virginia, had Thomas Jefferson and 
John Tyler. No other college has had more 
than one of its alumni in the White House. Yale 
appears in the list now for the first time in the 





person of Mr. Taft. 
by Franklin Pierve, Williams by James A. 
Garfield, Union by Chester A. Arthur, Prince- 
ton by James Madison, Dickinson by James 
Buchanan, the University of North Carolina 
by James K. Polk, Kenyon by Rutherford B. 


Bowdoin was represented 


Hayes, Miami by Benjamin Harrison. The 
Military Academy at West Point graduated 
Grant, and Monroe, W. H. Harrison and 
McKinley entered college but did not grad- 
uate. 


Presidents at College. 


T may be added that all these men in their 
college life won distinction as students. They 
were eager in the acquisition of knowledge 

and assiduous in training their mental powers. 
John Adams was offered by his father a choice 
between sharing with his brothers in the family 
estate, or using his portion to get a liberal 
education. He chose the latter, preferring a 
course at Harvard toa share of landed property. 
Jefferson took away with him from college 
not only a familiar acquaintance with Latin 
and French, but also, what was quite unusual 
at that time, a good command of science. 
Madison was a brilliant scholar and a prac- 
tised debater. Garfield worked his way through 
college, earning his own living while he 
studied. 

Of the twenty-six Presidents, nineteen were 
lawyers. Thus it was necessary for them to 
study for admission to the bar. Nearly all this 
work was done in the old-fashioned way of 
reading in the office of a lawyer as a prepara- 
tion for the bar examination. It is only in 
recent years that law schools have assumed so 
prominent a position as a means of legal educa- 
tion. 

Franklin Pierce studied for a time in a law 
school at Northampton, Massachusetts, William 
McKinley took a course in the school at 
Albany, New York, and Mr. Taft was at the 
Cincinnati Law School. Madison, while not 
a legal practitioner, was an accomplished student 
of law, making himself indeed one of the most 
eminent authorities on constitutional law in our 
history. 

General Grant was the only President who 
had a military training in the Academy at West 
Point. Washington, however, was a major in 
the Virginia colonial troops at the age of nine- 
teen, the elder Harrison was appointed ensign 
in the United States Army at eighteen in 
1791, and Taylor became a lieutenant at the 
age of twenty-four. These three men may all 
be regarded practically as professional soldiers, 
although none of them had the early school- 
ing in that profession with which Grant was 
favored. 

Washington had little schooling of any sort 
in his boyhood. He made considerable progress 
in mathematics by his own exertions, however ; 
so much so, indeed, that at the age of sixteen 
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| he became a land-surveyor, and served in that 


capacity for three years. Still, he had little 
education beyond what he picked up by his 
contact with men and affairs in a busy life. 
But his industry and sound judgment made the 
most of every advantage, so that as soldier and 
statesman he has left a great name. In point of 
learning and culture, however, he was infe- 
rior to such versatile and trained scholars as 
Jefferson, Adams and Madison. 

Andrew Jackson had almost no formal school- 
ing, living in his boyhood a life of poverty. 
His home was on the frontier, amid rude sur- 
roundings, with the scantiest advantages of 
schools and books, and with his way to make 
unaided. 

But his industry and determination enabled 
him to get a knowledge of the law, and 
to secure admission to the bar. He became 
interested in the Tennessee militia, and as an 
officer of those troops, he had to lead them 
against the Indians, and later was in com- 
mand against the British at New Orleans in 
1814-15. Without any sort of early military 
training, he showed himself endowed with 
natural military talent, and is perhaps best 
remembered as a victorious general. In fact, 
however, his military life was very brief, and 
he spent the greater part of his days as lawyer | 
and politician. 

For these avocations, as has been seen, he | 
had only the slender preparation which his 
own efforts could make. He is thus, in respect | 
to his early training, in striking contrast with 
his brilliant and learned predecessor, 
Quincy Adams, graduate of Harvard, student 


at the University of Leyden in Holland, and | 


student also in Paris and London. 


Abraham Lincoln had a boyhood much like | 


that of Jackson. He was brought up in pov- 
erty amid the rude surroundings of a frontier, 
and had little or no schooling. He was, how- | 
ever, an untiring student, getting knowledge 
greedily wherever he could, and succeeded in | 
fitting himself for the bar examination in Illi- 
nois,—no great ordeal in that day,—and also in 


becoming the master of a marvelously clear and | 


cogent English style. His Gettysburg address 
and his second inaugural, for instance, could | 
not have been written by an uncultivated man. 
His mental training was the result of his own 
tireless labor, without aid from school or 


college. 


Learning from Life. 
NOTHER President who had little early 


education was Grover Cleveland, and | 
yet in the end he became a man of | 


wide knowledge and influence. He had no 
advantages of fortune, and after a moderate 
academy course, entered a law office to read 


for the bar. Mr. Cleveland never ceased his | 
education as long as he lived, learning labori- | 


ously the duties of each new responsibility as it 






John | 





came to him. He greatly appreciated 
the early advantages which he so 
lacked, and in his later years gave 
much attention to the encouragement 
of college education. 

James Monroe was a student at 
William and Mary College in 1776, 
when the Revolutionary War began, 
and left his studies for the army. In 
the last years of the war he had reached 
the rank of captain, and when his military 
duties were ended, he read law instead of re- 
turning to college. 

William McKinley was for a short time a 
student in Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, but left to become a teacher in the 
public schools. He entered the army in an 
Ohio regiment when the Civil War broke out, 
reaching the rank of major in the service. 
After the war he took a law course, as has 
been said, at Albany, New York. 
| Martin Van Buren had no early training 
but that of a village school. Van Buren read 
law, however, as did Millard Fillmore, who 
was clerk in uw store. Van Buren must have 
been precocious, as he began his law studies at 
the age of fourteen. Andrew Johnson, too, 
had the scantiest of training as a boy. He 
could not even read until he was in his teens, 
and was taught to write after his marriage. 

He was Lincoln’s second Vice-President, and 
became President when the former died at the 
hand of an assassin. 


No Trade for Sluggards. 


six Presidents was ever a sluggard. Those of 
| college training were industrious and ambi- 
| tious students, and those who had few early 
advantages were tireless in their labor to over- 
come their disabilities. Each of them made the 
very utmost of what he had. 
These habits they kept up to the last. When 
| John Quincey Adams was one of the American 
commission at Ghent in 1814 for making a 
treaty of peace with Great Britain, it is said 
that some of the commission who were of con- 
vivial habits not infrequently, after ‘‘making 
a night of it,’’ when on their way to bed found 
| Mr. Adams just starting a fire to begin his day’s 
work. A little more than ten years later he 
was President of the United States. The roist- 
| erers never reached that eminence. Industry 
‘can hardly assure final election to the presi- 
dency, it is true, but it is safe to believe that 
laziness will insure one against even a remote 
| contingency of being President. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the first 
| place in our land is open as a possibility to any 
| citizen who may make himself qualified. But 
the duties of the great office are steadily becom- 
| ing more exacting, and while no one can safely 
plan a specific training with the expectation of 
being President, yet some points are clear. 
To be in the line of practical possibility one’s 
character must be spotless, one’s industry must 
be a habit, one’s training should be the best 
that can be had. A college course, especially 
in these later days, will be an enormous 
help. 

It isa great honor to be President of the United 


ik should be said that not one of the twenty- 





States. It is a sufficient honor to be worthy of 
the presidency. Not many boys can hope for the 
| former. All may confidently aim at the latter. 





unreasonable about the bracelet, and she could 
not possibly accept friendly presents from a 
servant boy. 

At noon Uncle Jud appeared, bearing a store 
of barley-sugar animals and candy canes for 
the children, and his stealthy observation did 
not tend to make Miriam more comfortable. 

The day dragged miserably. Miriam spent 





most of it in her room. 

Even the Christmas dinner, in preparation | 
for which the house had been redolent for | 
weeks, failed to cheer things up. Miriam felt | 
like a whipped child. | 

In the afternoon Dumpling and Jamie attached 
their sled to Uncle Jud’s cutter, and went off 
with a load of Christmas cakes to visit the other 
Christmas trees down in Dorrel Valley. Milton 
betook himself to his loft. 

On the kitchen settle grandfather nodded, 
weary and far-away. Lewis hung about grand- 
mother in her rocker by the window, bright 
with geraniums. In the little room Miriam 
sat wrapped in a red comforter, vainly trying 
to read, while always her eyes kept wandering 
toward a picture on the wall. She had long 
ago forgotten that it was old-fashioned, for she 
loved children, and the little girl with the doll 
Was very sweet. “Our little girl,’’? Dumpling 
called her, 

Held by some strange reticence, neither girl 
had ever asked grandmother who the quaint 
curlyhead was. Only the little girl saw 
Miriam’s tears that afternoon, for Miriam had 
never been so lonely in her life. 

Now the hole in the floor of the little room 
always admitted more noise than heat. Miriam 
could not help hearing the conversation in the 
kitchen. She pictured Lewis standing while 
he spoke, and snipping off, now a fading blos- 
som, now a withered leaf, with the hand of the 
born flower-lover. 

“‘Laddie,’? grandmother had begun, reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘will you do something for me? Will 





you take this fine present back to the store 
and try to get your money for it?’’ 

‘‘What, don’t you like it?’’ 

‘It’s very pretty, and I thank you for think- 
ing of me—but, dear, I haven’t much use for a 
silver salad fork here on the farm—and the 
money — 

‘‘Oh, bother the money! It’s always money! 
And nothing but scolding ever since I got 
home !’’ 

Miriam flushed hotly—that tone hardly 
sounded like Lewis. He must not speak like 
that! What had happened since he had been 
| away? 

‘*Ten dollars a month of spending-money !’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘How do you expect me to 
get along ?’’ 

‘*As your father did. He got along on four! 
Do you think that it is going to take as much 


|money for the second half as it has done for 


the first ?’’ 
‘More, for I’ll have to be tutored.’’ 


‘What? Then the last quizzes—you didn’t | ing 


write —”’ 

“Failed, of course! Grandmother, it takes 
money for a fellow to go to college, and you 
might just as well make up your mind to give 
it. And after telling us last summer about the 
big fortune you’d received !’’ 

‘Do you know, Lewis,’’ Grandmother’s voice 
grew strange, ‘‘how much Miriam wants to go 
to college ?’’ 

‘Sis? No! 
go, then ?’’ 

“There wasn’t money enough for two to go. 
She gave up for you. Pretty soon there won’t 
be money enough for one. I wish somebody 
would tell me what to say to you, Lewis; I 
am tired of scolding.’’ 

‘*Not money enough—whew ! 
pretty hard on a fellow !’’ 

‘*Young man!’’ The voice was a strange 
one. It was grandfather’s voice of fifty years 


Does she? Why doesn’t she 


Well, that is 





ago. 
know what you need? A taste of my whip | 
out in the barn, and I’ve a mind to give it to | 
you. ” 

*‘Dan’l! Dan’l!’’ cried grandmother. 

‘*Be quiet, Mary; it’s time for a man to step 
in. Even if you are my son’s son, I'll not 
have you whining like this. Back you go with 
a dollar a week in your pocket, and a little | 
Dorrel grit there if you’ve got any! I’ll have | 
no more of your actions. Between you and that 
girl up-stairs you’re wearing your grand- | 
mother’s life out. And now, young man, get | 
yourself outdoors for the rest of the afternoon 
and think yourself over, and when you come 
back for your supper, I want you to enter 
that door with your head up—a man and a 


| Dorrel !’? 


*‘Oh,’? moaned Miriam, as the door closed 
behind her brother, ‘‘Lewis must do better, 
he must! College! College! And he was} 
taking all grandmother’s money—and not car- 
7 

“‘And the girl’s as bad!’’ exploded grand- 
father. 

‘‘Dan’l Dorrel,’’? she protested, 
have you abusing our grandchildren. 
you ashamed of yourself? Stop it! 


“T’ll_ not 


a minute. I’d have spoken to you before, if | 
I’d known you were noticing. I’m troubled | 
over Milt. It’s best just to let ’em alone, isn’t | 


it? But if she only knew what she could | 


do for him with all her chances, and him with | 
| the Sunday-school festival in the valley church. 


none !’’ 


‘‘Not so much as he could give her—with all | 


her airs !’’ 


‘*Dear, it’s Christmas !’’ grandmother plead- | 
‘‘They’re all right, I tell you, all right. | 


ed. 
And I didn’t have much to give them,—their 
first Christmas at home,—no nice presents, just 


“Young man,’’ it thundered, ‘‘do you | 


Aren’t | 
But listen | recollection of the afternoon’s episode. 


’em?’’ said grandfather, huskily. “I reckon 
you gave ’em the best Christmas present they 
or any of us ever had.’’ 

“ ‘What ? 9? 

‘Tf you’re not knowing, I guess I’m not 
telling.’’ 

Long, long thoughts in the little room that 
afternoon, and two resolutions. 

When the twilight thickened, Miriam donned 
| grandmother’s present to her,—it was a new 
| gingham apron embroidered in red crewels, 
—and went down-stairs to help with supper. 
Her face was carefully and conscientiously 
| bright. 

It is sometimes painful when the people we 
have injured do not intuitively discern at just 
what moment we have made up our minds to 
| forgive them and be gracious. Miriam felt a 
little hurt that grandmother’s manner toward 
her was exactly as it had been in the morning. 
| So was Milton’s. 

At lamplighting time Lewis and the chil- 
dren entered noisily. They had been coasting, 
and Lewis came in clear-faced and ruddy 


| with the tingle of the mountain air and the 


snow. 

His grandparents’ frank welcome showed no 
Alto- 
gether, the Christmas supper passed off pleas- 
antly. 

But Christmas was not over. At half past 
six they bundled into the old two-seated sleigh, 
and went flying down the mountain road to 


Only Milton stayed at home, alone. 

The air was tingling cold. Beneath the frosty 
stars the road lay white between dark tree 
trunks. Sometimes a bit of snow tossed by 
flying hoofs struck one’s cheek sharply. The 
sleigh-bells jingled cheerily across the mountain 


things I made of scraps I had up-garret—but | stillness. 


I couldn’t help it.”’ 
**You didn’t have any nice presents for 





When they reached the level, other sleighs 
were racing along the valley road, scattering 





far the music of their bells and their Christmas | package left for anybody’s mailing. The name 


greetings. 

The squat, brick church was bright with its 
swinging glass lamps, and the air was so hot 
and close that it smothered one after the sweep- 
ing winds of the open. The wooden benches 
were already crowded, and buzzing with cheer- 
ful whispering. 

All the relatives not met on the road were to 
be found at the church—‘‘ Poorly Polly,’’ with 
her bag that always held licorice drops for 
grown-ups who might cough, and caraway 
candies for babies who might ery; Cousin Ella 
Hyde in resplendent Christmas furs, proud 
between her two tall sons home for Christmas ; 
and the Mapleton Dorrels, John Dorrel sitting 
at the pew corner with eyes bowed and observ- 
ant, an arm round his little boy. 

Netta Walsh had marshaled her brood into 
the Sunday-school seats and had then taken 
her place behind them, whence Lewis could 
not win one glance. Netta was on her dignity 
toward a young man who might presume to 
give himself airs because he was going to 
college. 

The congregation tried hard to be quiet during 
the opening service, but found great relief in 
the carol-singing, in which voices used to 
shouting across a windy field or two found 
cheerful outlet. 

But there was something to which the grown- 
ups looked forward expectantly, and that was 
Elder Kirby’s Christmas address, which he 
had come all the way from Shamokin to 
deliver. Dorrel Valley loved good speaking 
and heard it seldom. It settled back comfort- 
ably when the elder rose. 

It listened intently for perhaps five minutes, 
and then a fretful baby burst forth into such 
frantic protest that the elder’s voice was almost 
inaudible. The stolid Dutch mother moved 
out of her seat to walk up and down the aisle 
with the shrieking child, but to no avail. Poorly 
Polly’s caraway was refused with angry dis- 
gust; the small hand struck away Uncle Jud’s 
watch extended to amuse. At strange arms 
extended to him, the baby turned and clutched 
his mother’s neck with still more frantic cry- 
ing. 

Then something strange happened. A girl 
in an overtrimmed yet shabby suit and velvet 
hat had slipped out of her seat into the aisle. 
She held out her hands tothe baby. He stopped 
crying, looked at her askance, blinking, then 
with a sharp final sob, slipped into her arms 
and hid his wet face on her shoulder. He 
was teary and sticky, but the touch of his head 
against her cheek had transformed Miriam. 
Her face was the picture that a thousand artists, 
brooding on Christmas, have painted—a girl’s 
face bowed above a baby’s head, her eyes trans- 
figured by a deathless dream. 

Miriam did not know that any one was look- 
ing at her as she stood there holding the baby 
until the sermon was over. 

She did not know that Uncle Jud, repentant 
for cynical thoughts, muttered to himself, ‘‘You 
can’t ever tell what Christmas will do to folks.’’ 
She did not know that grandmother turned 
very white, and laid a hand of ice on grand- 
father’s. Grandfather was too tired to under- 
stand when his wife whispered, ‘‘See—it’s 
Miriam!’’ that she meant the other Miriam. 

Months of doubt had gone, months of doubt 
might come, but grandmother had had her 
Christmas vision. 

They were quiet on the homeward drive, the 
children nodding with sleep, grandfather so 
worn out that he did not know when grand- 
mother’s hand guided the reins he held. Miriam 
and Lewis, for that brief while, at least, were 
awake to things the Christmas stars were saying 
to them. 

There was no Milton waiting to greet them, 
although he had left a light for them in the 
hall. After they had all gone to their rooms, 
grandmother went to Milton’s door and knocked 
gently. There was no answer. At last she 
entered, and felt her way to lay her hand on 
his hot forehead. 

‘*Milt, you know you’re awake,’”’ she re- 
proached him. Noanswer. ‘‘I’ve missed you 
all evening, laddie.’’ 

‘*You have the rest!’’ he cried. 
needed here!’’ 

‘*You know I need you.’’ 

Silence. 

‘*Which is to count with you more, Milton, I 
who know you, or Miriam who doesn’t?’”’ 

“*T can’t stand it any longer,’’ he said. 

‘We can’t any of us ‘stand things’ at night; 
it’s a bad time to try. To-morrow it will be 
better.’’ 

‘* Yes, to-morrow it will be better, perhaps, ’’ 
he answered. 

That night she heard strange stirrings, steps 
in the hall, on the stair, but wisely did not 
betray her wakefulness. It was in the small 
hours that she fell asleep so soundly that she 
did not wake to hear still other stealthy sounds, 
very, very early, while a wan little moon hung 
high in the morning sky. 

Milton, in ulster and drawn-down cap, stole 
down the stairs, carrying his heavy valise, 
Milton, who had come to grandmother ten years 
before with a bitter heart, was going from 
grandmother now with a bitter heart. 

He put his candle down on the hall table, 
and stooped to blow it out before unbolting the 
front door. On the table he saw a letter and a 


“*T’m not 








on each was the same, ‘‘Mr. Herbert Christy.’’ 


| The parlor door had been left open; just 





inside the room, filled with books, stood a 
little bookease of filigree scrollwork. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


“THE WEAKER VESSEL’ 









BY ANNE 
= oe ee: 


HE had been for- 
S mally christened the 

Louise, after Roger’s 
elder sister. Before she 
began to exhibit her true 
character, the name was allowed to pass. Roger 
and his Uncle Edwin had patched her hull to 
admiration, had scraped and oiled a new mast 
and spars, had made a rather baggy but fairly 
respectable sail by cutting down a larger one, 
and had covered her patches with a charitable 
coat of paint. 

At first she behaved reasonably well, as if 
grateful for her rejuvenation. Then came an 
eventful day when the throat halyard, for no 
reason that any one could name, suddenly gave 
way, and the sail came flapping down on the 
startled crew in the middle of Gull Cove. 

Mabel dug Eva out of the pile of canvas in 
which she was buried. Eva was a ‘‘ land- 
lubber,’’ a boarding-school friend of Mabel’s, 
who was having her first experience of the salt 
water, and found all things surprising. Once 
disinterred, the three turned to the problem of 
getting the sail up again. 

‘*The halyard isn’t broken,’’ said Roger. 
‘Tt would be easier to fix if it were. It’s the 
splice that’s come out, where the rope’s fastened 
to the gaff.’’ 

‘Well, that’s easy,’’ said the landlubber. 
**Just tie it on.’’ . 

Her two salt-water friends burst into a laugh. 

‘*What’s the matter? I don’t see,’’ she said. 

‘ ‘Why, goosey,’’ said Mabel, ‘*how could 
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you pull the sail up 
unless you made the rope 

go up and through the 
pulley at the top of the 
mast first?’ 

“‘Oh-h!’’ said Eva. 

‘‘T’ve got to shinny,’’ said 
Roger, desperately, pulling 
off his shoes. 

The girls had to lean over the 
side of the boat to conceal their 
giggles at the sight of the high-and- 
mighty freshman swarming up the mast. 

**He looks like billy-boy’s new 
monkey on a stick,’’ whispered Mabel ; 
and they were obliged to splash. the 
water to cover their tittering. For 
Roger was eighteen, a full year older 
than his cousin and her friend, and felt 
it at best a condescension to take them 
out sailing. He came down rather red. 

‘*Call this boat the Louise !’’ he said. 
an insult to sis. She’s a tub, and her name’s 
Tub.”’ 

And the Tub she remained from that day. 

This was a comparatively simple accident. 
The Tub, however, showed a spirit of more 
and more ingenious misbehavior every day. 
She sprang leaks that no power could discover, 
and the crew had to divide itself into relays for 
baling. She developed such a hitch in her 
centerboard that to raise and lower that attach- 
ment was a matter of expert skill. The things 
she lost and the things she broke became a 
standing joke. It came to be a regular part of 
each day’s trip that the family should speculate 
as to what kind of breakdown would occur that 
time. Uncle Edwin and Roger were kept busy 
making repairs. 

One day the three young people were gone so 
long that there was a family conclave of anxious 
mothers and fathers. Uncle Edwin, of course, 





RELUCTANTLY 
ROGER INSERTED 
FIRST ONE NEAT 
RUSSET SHOE... 
AND THEN THE 
OTHER. 


“It’s | in, going like this?’’ said Mabel. 





laughed, and said you could not drown a Ware- 
ham. But Aunt Eleanor wrung her hands, 
thinking of Mabel’s rashness, and Uncle Roger 
paced the floor, and argued the case out, first 


SHERMAN veer 
ea 


from one side, to prove 
they were all drowned, 
and then from the other, 
to show conclusively 
that they could not be. 

Meanwhile the three sailors were having 
their own experiences. 

It began with the jaw. To break your jaw 
is a serious thing to anybody; and it was seri- 
ous to the Tub. Her light-minded skippers, 
however, stood round the disabled boom, and 
laughed heartlessly. It served her right, they 
said, for her wickedness. No right-minded 
boat would have broken her jaw under the cir- 
cumstances. It was a good strong jaw as any 
boom could have, Roger maintained. He had 
made it himself. There was no good reason 
for that jaw giving way. The wind was not 
high, and the bump against the pier that Roger 
made in landing at the beach was not nearly 
enough to have hurt anything, except for the 
mischievous spirit of the Tub herself. Yet the 
jaw broke. 

Then it occurred to some one that there were 
no oars, and that they were three miles from 
home by the shortest course. 

Roger pulled out the boat-hook. 

‘‘What are you going to do?”’ asked the land- 
lubber. 

**Pole,’’ he said, grimly. 

The girls watched him as he stood at the 


prow of the boat, pushing her along with the | 


butt of the boat-hook. 
“I wonder how long it’ll take us to get 


“Do you 
suppose you can do it, Roger ?’’ 

‘“*Of course I can do it!’’ said Roger, with 
some exasperation, and gave the boat a tremen- 
dous shove to show his efficiency. 

“Oh, look out!’’ cried the girls. 
splashing us all over |’? 

This was too much. 

“See here, ’’ said Roger, ‘‘if you two don’t like 
the way I’m doing this, suppose you take a try 
at it yourselves, and see how you like it. The 
boat-hook sinks into this mud like a spoon in 
corn-meal mush. I don’t mind doing it, of 
course, but I’m not going to have you two find- 
ing fault.’’ 

‘*Look out, then, and give me the boat-hook,’’ 
said Mabel. 

Roger watched her efforts, with a stream of 
helpful suggestions. 

‘*Be careful of that piece of seaweed there!’’ 
he cried. ‘Don’t hit it! Look out for the 
little periwinkles in the mud! Don’t disturb 


**You’re 


| the porgies !’’ 


Mabel lost control of the pole, and jerked a 
| little splash of water into the boat. Three 
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drops struck Roger and Eva. ‘‘Ee-ee-ee!’’ 
squealed Roger, in a feminine treble. ‘“Oh-ee- 
ee! You’ve wet me all over! My nice clean 
dress! You horrid thing !’’ 

Just then the boat-hook stuck, the Tub 
slipped on with the impetus of the shove,— 
there was a shriek from Mabel and a wild 
snatch in the air,—and the three stood looking 
at the boat-hook drifting farther and farther 
away. 

They laughed until a cow on the shore looked 
up in astonishment. Then they remembered 
that they had still to get home. 

‘*Take the baler, quick !’’ cried Mabel. 

They paddled with a loose seat, with the 
baling-scoop, with Eva’s hat. The boat-hook, 
however, drifted with the tide, while they were 
carried away by the wind. Im the end they 
had to give it up. 

‘*‘What’s the use?’’ asked Roger. ‘“‘We may 
as well sit here and wait to be picked up. We 
can’t paddle home with Eva’s hat. I'll run 
up my coat for a flag of distress. Somebody 
will probably be along in the course of the 
night. ’’ 

“Tf we all yelled together,’’ said Eva, ‘‘we 
might make somebody hear on shore.’’ 

‘*There isn’t a house or a road or a living 
soul for a mile,’’ said Mabel. ‘‘No, Roger, 
it’s no use. We’ve got to get out and pull.’’ 

‘‘What!’’ cried Roger. He was a bit of a 
dandy, and had no mind to wet his trim foot- 
gear and new trousers. But Mabel was over 
the side of the boat before he finished the word. 

“What are you doing? Are you crazy?’’ 
cried Eva. Her friend already had the painter 
and was pulling the boat along, her skirt drift- 
ing out like a balloon on the water. 

Reluctantly Roger inserted first one neat 
russet shoe and blue-serge leg, and then the 
other. Of course a girl could not be allowed to 
do the work ; but he wished bitterly that Mabel 
were not such a tomboy. Any other girl would 
have sat in the boat like a lady, and they might 
all have kept dry. 

Eva, who as guest was not allowed to wet 
herself, sat in the boat and chaffed the draggled 
pair. 

‘Oh, I wish I had the camera! ’’ 
mourned. 

**Good picture of Venus on the half-shell, 
drawn by dolphins,’’ said Roger. 

‘‘Mabel’s a dolphin, —she looks just like one, 
—but you’re too long and thin.’’ 

**He’s'a mermaid,’’ said Mabel. ‘‘See— 
here’s his green hair,’’ and she draped a piece 
of wet seaweed over his head. 

He struck a pose, with a siren smile to com- 
plete the effect. The girls shrieked with 
laughter, and the mermaid simpered more 
coyly than ever. Then, to the amazement of 
the beholders, he began to disappear. . Even 
before the smile had time to vanish he sank, 
head and smile and all, under the water. He 
came up again immediately, before they had 
fairly realized what had happened. But the 
smile was gone. 

Mabel stood holding the painter, and laughed 
until the tears ran down her cheeks. Eva 
rocked back and forth in the boat, wringing her 
hands and shrieking in helpless paroxysms. 

‘*The smile wasn’t fast color!’’ she gasped. 
“It didn’t wash at all!’’ 

Even the rueful knight himself caught the 
infection at last, and the three laughed until 
they were weak. 

When they were able to speak, Eva panted: 

‘What was it? What happened ?’’ 

“It was a hole,’’ said the dripping mermaid, 
looking down at his ruined coat. 

The rest of the trip was a carnival. At nine 
o’clock their voices on the road brought the 
family, loudly exclamatory, out to meet them. 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ 

‘*Where have you been?’’ 

‘*Are you hurt? Is anybody hurt?’’ 

‘Nothing serious, Aunt Eleanor; a broken 
jaw, that’s all. Don’t worry,’’ said Roger. 

The family collected round the soaked and 
mud-caked adventurers. An aunt and cousin, 
newly arrived by the afternoon train, stood on 
the outskirts, regarding the picture in a daze. 

Mrs. Wareham turned to the aunt in despair. 
‘What am I to do with her, Esther? Was 
there ever such a wildcat ?’’ 

Roger and Eva, however, had a different 
point of view. ‘‘Mabel’s a brick !’’ said Roger ; 
and Eva added an enthusiastic indorsement. 

It was August. One day Mabel and Eva 
came in in high excitement. 

‘Mother! Salt Pete says the crabs are run- 
ning like sixty in Two-Mile Creek. He says 
there are hundreds of them, big and fat and 
splendid! And Eva’s never been crabbing in 
her life! Mother, we want to go, just Eva 
and I.’? 

“‘Why, Mabel, you must be crazy! Let you 
and Eva go out alone in the big bay to Two- 
Mile Creek! What are you thinking of ?’’ 

‘*But, mother, we could go on a still day. 
It’s perfectly plain sailing down there, and it’s 
no farther than it is across the Coves. I know 
the way as well as I do my name.’’ 

“T don’t see what’s come over you. 
not get Roger to go with you?’’ 

“Oh, Roger’s too snippy. He acts as if he 
were doing us a favor every time he goes out 
with us. And since Lillian Marvin came to 
the Petersons’ he thinks he’s terribly grown- 
up, more than ever. He’s too busy to waste 
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time on us! Last time he went he acted so 
bored that we vowed we wouldn’t go with him 
$ 9 

“Well,’’ said Mrs. Wareham, ‘‘I don’t care 
who goes with you. But somebody must, if 
you go at all.” 

‘“‘Why, Mrs. Wareham,’’ said Eva, ‘“Mabel’s 
a good deal better sailor than Roger, anyway. 
And when anything happens, she has a good 
deal more idea what to do than he has. That 
time we lost the boat-hook, for instance. Roger 
just sat down, and we might have stayed there 
all night if it hadn’t been for Mabel.’’ 

‘*Roger didn’t lose the boat-hook,’’ said Mrs. 
Wareham. 

There seemed no very good answer to this; 
and there proved to be no hope of shaking Mrs. 
Wareham in her resolution. They thought of 
everybody they knew, but somehow at the last 
they came back to Roger; and in the end it 
was Roger they asked. 

The party went off in high feather, with the 
crabbing paraphernalia—the long-handled nets, 
the package of raw-meat scraps, the big basket 
for the expected game. They were a wonderful 
sight, in their very oldest clothes. For there 
are three chief requirements for catching crabs 
—a net, a quick eye, and garments you do not 
care to wear again. 

‘Do you really think it’s safe to let those 
three children go off for all day alone?’’ asked 
the lately arrived Aunt Esther. 

‘‘Oh, I always feel safe when Roger’s with 
them,’’ purred Mrs. Wareham. 

It was a jolly day. The catch was as good 
as the fun of the chase; the big basket was 
very respectably furnished with savagely fight- 
ing warriors in dark-green armor when the 
sportsmen turned the Tub’s prow down-stream 
at last. It was a joyful, water-splashed, mud- 
drabbled crew that hoisted the sail and steered 
the Tub toward the distant steeple among the 
trees. 

‘‘We’ll have crabs for supper for the whole 
family,’’ said Mabel. 

‘‘The family won’t wait for us, I’m think- 
ing,’’ said Roger. 

“What time is it?’’ 

No one had brought a watch, so there was 
an elaborate argument. Mabel measured In- 
dian-fashion by handbreadths from the top of 
her head to the height of the sun, and said five 
o’clock. Roger reckoned from the time he 
thought he had heard the West Harbor boat go 
by, and said six. Eva estimated by her appe- 
tite for supper, and said seven. It made a very 
good subject for argument, and lasted long. 

‘*There’s one thing that settles it,’’ said 
Mabel. ‘“The Sachem comes in at half past 
five, and she hasn’t come yet.’’ 

‘She might have come and gone a dozen times 
while we were up the creek, and we shouldn’t 
have noticed,’’ said Eva. 

This was undeniably true. Roger bent over 
with an intent look toward the horizon. 

‘‘There’s the Sachem now,’’ he said. 

It was unmistakably the big boat, looking a 
mere child’s plaything as she rounded Pigeon 
Point, far down the bay. 

‘We'll race her in,’”’? said Roger. 
Tub’s in good racing trim to-day.’’ 

“The Sachem could never beat the Tub, 
anyway,’’ said Mabel. ‘‘Why, she’s only a 
good, fast, new steamboat! Beat our Tub!’’ 

“Dear Tub!’ said Roger, giving the tiller a 
vicious jerk as the Tub, to justify her praises, 
came to a dead stop in going about. There was 
a crack from the stern. 

**Took out, Roger!’’ cried Mabel. ‘‘You’d 
better not yank her like that! You must con- 
sider her feelings.’’ 

Roger muttered something incoherent under 
his breath about her feelings. The Tub at last 
came about, filled her baggy sail, and laid her 
dumpy lee side to the water. 

“Sing ho! 
We go 
Across the sea!” 
sang the girls, derisively. 

‘They watched the Sachem grow from a play 
boat to a tug, then to a small steamer, then to 
a large one, as she marched across the quiet bay. 

‘It’s going to be a lovely race when the Tub 
begins, ’’ said Mabel. 

The steamer came nearer and nearer. They 
could see the passengers watching the shores 
and the pretty village the boat was nearing so 
rapidly. 

‘*Let’s get the swell,’’ said Mabel. 

‘Don’t worry—we’ll get it fast enough,’’ 
said Roger. ‘‘We couldn’t get away from it 
how if we wanted to, with this wind and the 
Tub’s sailing qualities. ’’ 

“TI mean let’s go up quite close, and give 
Eva a good shaking up,’’ said Mabel. 

“T’d love to,’”’? said the landlubber, who 
ardently sought all new experiences. 

Their little clumsy craft sailed up toward the 
course of the great steamer. They could hear 
the churning of her screw, and see the white 
wake behind her, like foaming milk. The 
passengers, they could see, eyed their imperti- 
nent little sailboat curiously. 

‘Don’t go too close, Roger,’’ said Mabel. 

“Yes, let’s go. I want to see what it’s like,’’ 
said Eva. 

“Oh, we don’t mind about you,’’ said Mabel, 
“‘but we don’t want to spill the crabs. You’d 
better come about, Roger.’’ 

Roger would have done so at once except for 


‘The 


this jog. He refused to have his judgment and 
seamanship “bossed’’ by a girl. Mabel was 
far too given to bossing, anyway. He sailed 
on for several minutes, until the Tub was 
almost directly in the path of the Sachem, now 
scarcely a hundred yards distant. 

“O Roger, do come about! Suppose she 
should get stuck again !’’ shrieked Mabel. 

With deliberation Roger put down the helm 
to bring the boat up into the wind. But some- 
thing went wrong. There wasa ripping sound 
from aft. 

Then Roger gave a sudden lurch, and the 
startled girls saw the tiller come away in his 
hand. He sat motionless. 

“Stick it in again, quick!’’ said Mabel, in a 
low voice. Her face had grown white. But 
Roger did not move. 

**Tt isn’t the tiller,’’ he said. 
broken. ’” 

The three looked at each other, pale and 
silent. A sailboat without a rudder is the most 
helpless thing in the world. A bird with a 
broken wing is not more hopelessly at the mercy 
of fate. And now — 

The great prow loomed almost over them, 
cutting through the water like some swift, cruel 
sea-monster intent on their destruction. They 
heard the pilot shout to them, and the passen- 
gers leaned over the rail and the crew on the 
lower deck took up the shout. They could hear 
the swish of the curl of water that the sharp 
prow plowed up on each side as the great boat 
remorselessly drove down on them. 

Eva began to shriek and sob. Roger stood 
in the middle of the drifting boat, looking help- 
lessly at the tiller in his hand. 

In two minutes that towering prow would 
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trophies of the hunt. About 
each one of these and as many 
more that ‘‘got away’’ there 
is a story, and Randall is the 
man to tell it. None of his 
Many experiences is more en- 
tertaining or more filled with 
peril than that of his en- 
counter with a fighting buck 
on Blue Mountain. The story 
in his own words is as follows: 
‘The biggest buck I ever 
saw in these mountains got 
away from me—or you might 
say that I got away from him. 
“TI was out of venison; it 
was a misty morning, with 
the fog rolling in from over 
toward the Pacific. I knew 
it was a good day for a still 
hunt, so I slipped some shells 
into the magazine of my rifle 
and started out along the 
Hog’s Back Ridge. There’s 
a pass up there where the 
deer cross to go down into the 
timbered cafion after water. 
‘For an hour I worked 
along the ridge without a 
sound, except sometimes when 
a piece of brush swished 
across my overalls. The fog 
was pretty thick, and I knew 


close range any minute. I 
had reached a shelf of rock 


was watching the pass a little way ahead 
and listening, when without a sound the brush 
parted slowly twenty yards away, and the 
antlers of a buck appeared, moving straight 
toward me. 

‘It looked like an easy shot, and I shot too 
quick. After I pulled the trigger, I thought 
I saw the buck drop. I was stooping over, 
laying down my gun and reaching for my knife, 
when there was a crash of something coming 
through the brush, and before I knew it the 
buck was almost on me. 

“I dropped behind a bunch of chaparral. 
He seemed a little dazed and didn’t see me. 
He was so close I could have touched him with 
my foot. He held his head high, and was 
tossing it from side to side, pawing up the ground 
with his sharp front hoofs and blowing his 
breath out through his nostrils savagely. My 
shot had evidently grazed him and made 
him fighting mad. I could see that he meant 
trouble. 


OR twenty years Reads and is wilder 
or more John/than this country. 
Randall has} This old buck was a 
lived upon a ridge of the California Coast | ranger, but it was in his own stamping- 
Range. Round the walls of his cabin, on a/| grounds that he had done most damage and was | 
line above the door, runs a border made from | known best. 


that I might jump a buck at ~~ 


that sheered off into a sort of precipice, and | 





“I knew that if I made a motion or a noise 
he would see me, and then I would be in for it. 
A savage buck will fight as long as he can | 
stand. I could see that he wasn’t hurt much, 
and from his size and actions I knew he} 
must be the buck that I had heard so much | 
about. 








‘*Blue Mountain is twenty miles south of 


strike—and then— He could feel the crash, 
and the whirl of the cold water — 

Mabel sprang aft. Unless there was some 
way of steering, of bringing the disabled rudder 
into play, they were lost. She lay down, lean- 
ing far over the stern, and plunged her arms in 
up to the shoulders. Fortunately they were 
long arms, and strong for a girl’s. She caught 
the rudder, dangling feebly on a single pin. 
With all her strength she pulled it upright, and 


had passed so quickly that the Tub had not yet | 
quite lost her headway. 

‘*Mind the sheet!’’ cried Mabel. 
steer! We can come about!’’ 

The white-faced spectators on the Sachem 
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That she made it at all should go down to her 
glory for all time. Make it she did; and 
slowly, agonizingly slowly to the crew and the 
watchers, she got under way on the other tack. 

It was a desperately close shave, even then. 
The Sachem cleared them by scarcely twice 
the Tub’s own length. As she passed, there 
went up from passengers and crew a burst of 
varied applause: ‘‘Hurrah!’’ ‘‘Three cheers 
for the little girl!’? ‘‘Hurray for you, sis!’’ 
“Hurrah! Hurrah!’’ 

The great swell struck the Tub, and she 


pants scarcely noticed the shaking-up. 

‘*That,’’ said Roger, ‘‘was about as close a 
call as anybody needs to have.’’ 

Eva seemed hardly to hear him. She was 
looking at Mabel, soaked and breathless, still 
holding the broken rudder. ‘‘Why don’t you 
let Roger do that, Mabel?’’ she said. ‘‘You 
know your mother said he was to sail the boat.’’ 
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MY FEET FLYING IN 
THE AIR AND HITTING 
THE GROUND WITH A SLAM. 


one of them was Pritchard’s bell-voiced Ben, 
known as the most powerful hunting-dog in 
the state. 

‘Pritchard had told me that the buck was 
dangerous. 

** *Be sure to get him with the first shot if 
you ever run across him,’ he had said, warn- 
ingly, ‘and don’t run any risks about it. He’ll 
get you if you give him half a chance. He’s 
a bad one.’ 

‘From where I lay, cramped on my side, 
looking up at him, I could see the strength in 
his shoulders and his neck as he threw the dirt 
up with his sharp hoofs and tossed his head. 
The muscles on his haunch stood out in bunches. 
His hair was bristling along his back. His 
long, sharp antlers were worn smooth from his 
travels through the deep brush. I moved my 
gun by inches up to an angle that I thought 
would get him inthe shoulder. I couldn’t sight 
along the barrel without changing my position 
and attracting his attention, so I made a guess, 
and let go at him. 

“TI must have missed him by an inch or 
| two. Things began to happen in a hurry. 
With a snort he jumped straight. up and 
| seemed to turn round toward me in the air. 
He came at me with his horns down and 
with his sharp-edged hoofs bunched like so 
many knife blades. I had just time to roll 
quickly to one side and to escape the full 





held it hard to windward. The whole thing | 


tossed up and down likea chip. But her occu- 
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force of the collision, when his horns plowed 
the ground where I had lain. 

‘*But my respite was short. In another 
moment he caught me with his antlers, tipping 
me over on my back and almost tearing my 
clothes from my body. My breath was knocked 
out and there was a dull pain in my side, 
where one of the prongs had scored the flesh. 
I could hear the buck’s horns grinding in the 
dirt on each side. I was pinned down tightly. 
Before he could recover for another charge, 
| however, I managed to get one hand on each 
| of his horns, and when he drew back he dragged 
me to my feet. 

**I could see where my first shot had creased 
| his back. It was the sting from this that had 
angered him. We began to go round and round, 
| tearing down the brush and breaking up the 
ground in a ten-foot circle. With my feet on 
the ground I was able to keep my body at an 
angle from him so that he could not reach me 
with his hoofs. Twice he started to rear up 
on his hind legs and paw at me, but each time 
I gave his head a twist and down we went, 
rolling clear over, my feet flying in the air and 
hitting the ground with a slam that made them 
numb. 

“In a short time he was breathing hard, and 
so was I. Once he rested for a moment, and 
I thought I could get my knife out of my belt 
before he moved again. I loosened the grip of 
my right hand on his left horn, but as I did so 
he made a jump that landed me on my back, 
with his horns plowing the ground on each 
side of me. His legs were crumpled under 
him, or he surely would have finished me that 
| time. 

‘*T still had him by the horns. When we 
were on our feet again I noticed that we were 
working over toward the edge of the shelving 
rock where there was a drop of forty feet or so 
to some sloping, shaly ground with a patch of 
brush below. I began to wonder if I could 
let go of him and beat him to the edge, and 
then step aside and let him go on past and over ; 
but I was too tired to try. 

‘*There was blood all over me by this time, 
and my arms felt as if they were asleep. It 
was a cool morning, but the sweat was running 
down my forehead and into my eyes. That, 
with the dirt that had got into them, nearly 
blinded me. Pretty soon I saw dimly the top 

















He had killed five dogs, and | of a fir-tree beyond and above the rocks, and I 


knew that marked the edge of 
the precipice. I decided that 
if I could get near enough to 
it, 1 would make a jump for 
the branches of the fir, which 
would break my fall and per- 
haps hold me. I was ready 
to take any reasonable chance 
to get away from those hoofs 
and horns. Every time the 
buck threw me toward the fir, 
I held tightly to his horns and 
let my feet slide, steering him 
as best I could round rocks 
and through the brush. 

‘The buck’s sides were 
heaving, but the bristles on 
his back were still standing 
out stiffly, and I could hear 
him grind his teeth. I relaxed 
my vigilance somewhat, and 
as a result a cruel blow from 
a sharp hoof slashed my over- 
alls and tore the skin of my 
leg. I knew that I should 
have to give up soon, and it 
sickened me to think of what 
would happen when I should 
let go of his horns. 

‘*Everything began to swim 
in front of me. I got so dizzy 
I could stand only by leaning 
against the buck’s horns—sev- 
eral times I believe I would 
have dropped if the pain from 
them against my chest had 
not revived me. Suddenly my head cleared, 
and I realized that my last and only chance had 
come. I leaned against the buck, who was 
standing directly ‘in front of the top of the fir- 
tree, and not far from it. I could see it hazily 
over his arching back. 

**As he tossed me about, my foot swung out 
in front of me and and held against the root of 
a manzanita bush. For a moment I stood bal- 
anced on the edge of the precipice. Leaning 
inward, I braced myself and bent the buck’s 
neck back with a twisting motion, slowly forcing 
him nearer to the edge. With all the strength 
left in me, I gave his neck a final wrench that 
made him baw] as I sent him toppling sidewise 
over the precipice. 

“‘T could feel the sharp prongs tear through 
my hands as I let go of his horns and fell with 
my arms hanging over the edge where he had 
disappeared. A great cloud of dust came up 
from below, and I could hear the buck snorting 
as he rolled down, carrying the shaly rock along 
with him and crashing into the patch of brush 
at the bottom. Then I must have fainted. 

‘When I opened my eyes the sun was shining. 
My clothes were torn to rags, and I was so lame 
and sore I could only craw] at first. 1 managed 
to get back to the cabin before dark, and for the 
next three months I lived on beans and bacon. 
I didn’t care for venison, and besides, I was 
too busy getting well to go out after it.’’ 
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CHURCH AT PRINCETOWN, NEAR DARTMOOR PRISON. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


“HE hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that rules the world,’’ sang the poet. 
But science has abolished cradles, and the hand, 
released for other activities, is now stretched 
toward the ballot-box. 
A NEW poppy, resulting from the interbreed- 
ing of the ‘‘Shirley,’’ the tulip poppy and 
a North African species, and a white evening 
primrose, five inches in diameter, are the latest 
products of Mr. Luther Burbank’s flower mill. 
WHEN John Burroughs withdraws favor 
from a member of the feathered race, the 
unhappy bird may fairly be said to have no 
friends. Uncle John says the English sparrow 
is an unmitigated nuisance, and advises every- 
body to break up its nests. 
rf is a dull day that does not record some sen- 
sational exploit of the aviators. But the 
reading public is getting surfeited with marvels. 
Before long the record-breaking aeronaut will 
have to be content with two lines of small type, 
without a four-inch-high head-line above them. 


HE patent on the single-tube bicycle tire has 
now expired. Probably few persons will 
be interested in this fact to-day; but in spite of 
the apparent disuse of the wheel, one Northern 
manufacturer says that his factory is making 
more bicycles than ever—and what is more, 
selling them. - 
ORE than fifty thousand old soldiers have 
died since Memorial day of last year, and 
the number of deaths is increasing each month. 
The average number of deaths in recent years 
has been three thousand a month; but four 
thousand answered the roll-call for the last time 
in May. The youngest of the “boys of sixty- 
one’’ are now close to the threescore years and 
ten of the psalmist. 
| pryang prisoners of war to the number 
of two hundred and eighty died in the 
British prison of Dartmoor during the War of 
1812. The National Society of the Daughters 
of 1812 unveiled a memorial window to these 
Americans in the Church of St. Michael’s at 
Princetown, England, early this month. The 
prisoners assisted in building the church during 
their captivity, and were paid at the rate of 
sixpence a day. Even that small sum was to 
be forfeited if any of their number escaped. 
OME enterprising mathematicians belonging 
to a Christian church in Peoria, Illinois, 
decided that if eight men can build a chapel 
twenty-four feet wide and sixty-four feet long 
in twenty-four days, one hundred and ninety- 
two men could build it in one day. When the 
‘‘teacher’’ asked them to prove it, they built the 
chapel in ten hours with only a hundred and 
ninety men, and held a thanksgiving service in 
it in the evening. That was a good way to 
teach mathematics, as well as to show what 
can be done when you set about it. 


F is frequently charged that labor, in the 
person of the working man, has become es- 
tranged from the church; that the influence 
of ‘‘capital’’ here, as in other places, is over- 
powering. The recent conference of Congrega- 
tional churches of Massachusetts, in Springfield, 
listened to a report on the subject. Thirty- 
three out of one hundred and twenty-five 
churches were taken as the subject of the in- 
vestigation. ‘They were typical of the larger 
city churches. It was found that thirty-nine 
per cent. of the officials, fifty-three per cent. of 
their membership and fifty-six per cent. of 
their congregations are drawn from families 
whose income is less than one thousand dollars 
a year. he 
T is often urged that modern educational 

methods are less effective than the methods of 
the old days when there were fewer fads and 
frills. A practical demonstration of the un- 
soundness of this contention was recently made 
by a Connecticut teacher. He secured the 
examination-papers written by seventy pupils 
of the local school in 1856, and put the same 
set of questions before the corresponding grade 
of the present day. Where the pupils of 1856 
obtained an average mark of seventy-five, the 
pupils of 1910 won an average of eighty-eight. 
To show that this result was not an accident, 





examination-papers of 1862 were secured and 
the questions put before another grade. An 
average of eighty was obtained, as compared 
with an average of sixty by the children of 
1862. The subjects covered were arithmetic, 
grammar, history and geography. The world 
is making progress in education, as in other 
things, and the wise boy will not embarrass 
his father by too many questions regarding 


school-days. 
® ¢ 


THE NEW AGE. 


“Hitch thy wagon,” wrote the sage, “unto a star.” 
He lived before the age of the motor-car. 
Frederic R. Marvin. 


* ¢ 


NEEDLESS WARS. 
ANY good people regard all wars as 
M needless, in the sense that they have 
produced no good result which might not 
have been reached in peaceful ways; but all 
men are agreed that many wars have been use- 
less. 

It was stated on the floor of the Senate not 
long ago that the war with Spain might have 
been avoided had it not been for the pressure 
of popular sentiment. Spain was said to have 
been ready to surrender Cuba and Porto Rico, 
but the war was forced upon her. The diplo- 
matic records as published do not sustain that 
view, and Justice Day of the Supreme Court, 
who was Secretary of State at the time, says 
that there is no foundation for it. Whether 
the war was needless is a question upon which 
men will continue to differ. 

Nations are less willing to fight than in the 
old days. If the separation issue in Norway 
and Sweden had reached an acute stage fifty 
years ago, it would have caused a bloody and 
costly war; but when its settlement was imper- 
atively demanded, the peaceful king consented 
that Norway should become independent again, 
instead of calling upon his people to protect the 
integrity of his kingdom. That was one of the 
most brilliant peace triumphs since the cam- 
paign against war began. 

Another defeat for war was administered 
by the recent agreement of Peru and Ecuador 
to accept the advice of disinterested nations in 
the settlement of their boundary dispute after 
they had called out soldiers to defend their 
claims. 

The growing disposition among nations to 
deal fairly with one another is bound to 
strengthen the present belief that many wars 
of the past were as outrageous as the acts of 
the highwayman who knocks down a weaker 
brother and robs him of all that he has. Might 
does not make right among nations any more 


than among men. 
* © 


A GARIBALDI ANNIVERSARY. 


N modern times there have been few careers 

so picturesque as that of Garibaldi, the in- 

domitable and lofty-souled patriot of Italy. 
In turn defeated, wounded, banished, impris- 
oned and tortured, he still fought on for years 
in the great cause of Italian freedom and unity, 
and the final triumph of that cause was due to 
no man more than to him. 

There was recently celebrated in Sicily the 
fiftieth anniversary of one of Garibaldi’s most 
remarkable achievements—the capture of Pa- 
lermo at the head of his famous band of red- 
shirted followers. Numbering only a thousand, 
and poorly armed, but fired with the enthusiasm 
of their intrepid and resourceful leader, the 
invaders forced one of the finest armies of 
Europe, twenty thousand strong, to abandon 
the stronghold of the city and march under a 
truce to its ships. It was one of the most 
gallant deeds of history—a victory of will- 
power rather than of arms. 

In its audacity the conquest of Sicily by 
Garibaldi in 1860 may be compared with the 
raid of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. The 
odds were no less against it, but the desperate 
venture succeeded; there lies the difference. 
And when Garibaldi had fought his way to a 
position which made him dictator a few months 
later, he showed his greatness by yielding 
southern Italy to Victor Emmanuel for freedom 
and unity. 

Italy may well glory in the deeds of Gari- 
baldi, and pay its highest honors to his memory, 
and for the youth of every land there is inspira- 
tion in the study of his wonderful personality. 
It is worth remembering that once when he 
was in exile he worked for years in New York 
at the-humble trade of a chandler. 


* 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 


URING the next three months hundreds 

of thousands of Americans will seek 

change and rest in the country. The 
absence of crowds, the remoteness from the 
noise of electric cars and paved streets, even 
the lack of the daily paper, will be for a time 
wholesome and refreshing. 

Many of these visitors will return to the city 
and the cares of business life with a little envy 
in their hearts for those who live amid scenes 
of such quiet and restfulness all the year round. 
But those who become really familiar with the 
conditions of country life, especially in the more 
remote villages, soon come to see another side 
of the shield. The quiet which is so restful to 





the city dweller may easily become monotony 
to those who have no relief from it during the 
whole year. The lack of opportunity to meet 
people, the absence of newspapers and books, 
the difficulty of enlarging life by new points of 
view—all this has a tendency to be deadening 
and depressing. 

There is opportunity for the city to repay 
some of its debt to the country. It has drawn 
away many bright young men, many ambitious 
girls. It ought to make an adequate return. 

In some villages the summer visitors, by con- 
tributing each a few books or a small sum of 
money, have founded libraries. In others an 
industry, like the weaving of rugs or the making 
of furniture, has been established. One or two 
summer communities support at their vacation 
homes courses of lectures which are delivered 
during the winter. It is the custom of a great 
many persons to send to their country friends 
the magazines which have already done duty 
in their city homes. 

These acts of thoughtfulness have results far 
beyond their cost. Something of the kind lies 
within the power of every summer visitor to 


the country. 
* «¢ 


KILLED BY HOSPITALITY. 


And to make her sad ending as sure as could be, 
They drowned her in gallons of afternoon tea! 
Selected. 
¢ ¢ 


MISDIRECTED ENERGY. 


IPLING, in one of his keen analyses of 
character, speaks of certain women pos- 
sessing the force that in other ages would 

have made them Joans of Are ‘‘threshing them- 
selves to pieces over all the mean worry of 
housekeeping.’’ That is not ‘‘another story,’’ 
as he himself would say, but so true as to be a 
part of every-day existence. 

Few opportunities arise in these conservative 
modern times for women to become world hero- 
ines, yet the potentiality is there, dynamic, 
supreme, awful to contemplate when vested in 
the person of a militant housewife. As relent- 
lessly as Halley’s comet, she sweeps along her 
domestic path, brushing aside husband and chil- 
dren. She is as unalterable as the sun’s rising 
and setting, with the sole exception that in her 
busy life she has no going down. She finally 
assumes the mental attitude of ‘‘Chantecler,’’ 
who believed that the day could not dawn with- 
out his awakening crow. 

In such a woman it is next to impossible to 
implant the happy-go-lucky germ of the con- 
sistent ‘‘ Don’t Worry Clubber.’’ She just 
must worry. The bluest of skies may beckon 
delightfully, a romping wind invite her com- 
pany outdoors; but no, there are the thousand 
and one never-to-be-abandoned cares. Books, 
society, friends—to all alike she becomes 
indifferent. 

For such women there should be a room 
apart, a sort of revival of the New England 
parlor, swept, garnished and locked up tight. 
There they might rest their minds in the hal- 
lowed surveyal of what is at once their burden 
and their joy. ‘‘Neatness is my one luxury!’ 
declared Maupassant’s Madame Caravan, as 
she rubbed and scrubbed at her furniture, and 
she is a symbol of all the disagreeable domestic 
virtues. 

This overflowing, misdirected energy is pitia- 
ble. Who will found a School for the Subdual 
of Rampant Housekeepers, where the ability 
to neglect judiciously one’s overduties may be 
inculeated? But, after all, is moderation an 
acquirable quality ? 


* ¢ 


THE GROWING CHURCHES. 
ONTRARY to an impression which has 
been quite general, the report of the re- 
ligious census of the country shows that 

church-membership has been increasing more 
rapidly than population since 1900. At the 
time the census was taken there were nearly 
thirty-three million church-members or com- 
municants. That is, one person in every three, 
including children, is a communicant of some 
church. 

The significance of these figures depends, of 
course, upon the meaning of the word ‘‘com- 
municant.’’ In some of the churches in which 
infants are baptized they are counted on the 
rolls as belonging to the church. In other de- 
nominations only those persons who have 
reached years of discretion and have voluntarily 
professed their faith are counted as church- 
members. 

Not only have the churches been growing 
faster than the population, but the census shows 
that churched population is larger proportion- 
ately in the cities than in the country districts. 

In every thousand population in the cities 
having more than twenty-five thousand popula- 
tion, four hundred and sixty-nine are connected 
with some church. In the rest of the country 
there are only three hundred and sixty-three 
in every thousand. The average for the whole 
country is three hundred and ninety-one to the 
thousand. The increase in the cities has been 
ninety to the thousand, and in the country fifty- 
one. 

Of the Protestant church-members, four-fifths 
are outside the principal cities. On the other 
hand, nearly one-third of the Roman Catholic 





communicants are in cities having a population 
of more than three hundred thousand. Of the 
five leading cities, Boston has the largest pro- 
portion of church-members, and Philadelphia 
the smallest. St. Louis comes next to Boston, 
and is followed by New York and Chicago in 
that order. 
* ¢ 


WHAT MAKES A CITY GREAT? 


NUMBER of cities, particularly such as 

are naturally spoken of in connection 

with the adjective ‘‘thriving,’? went to 
picturesque lengths last spring to insure a com- 
plete enumeration of their inhabitants by the 
census takers. Flaring posters on the bill- 
boards, the blowing of fire and factory whistles, 
rows of sandwich-men on the streets, frenzied 
and hysterical editorials in the newspapers— 
these and other ingenious means were employed 
to keep the citizens alive to the importance of 
getting themselves and their families counted. 

It is of course essential that the census 
should be as accurate as possible, but it was 
no abstract desire for accuracy, but an eager 
desire for ‘‘bigness’’ which actuated this lively 
census ‘‘booming.’’ To rank thirty-fourth in- 
stead of thirty-sixth in the list of American 
cities ; to show a few thousand more population 
than a hated rival across the river, or at the 
other end of the state; such were the frankly 
declared ambitions of these stirring municipali- 
ties. Quantity, rather than quality, was once 
more undergoing glorification. 

As a matter of fact, the mere size of a city is 
not of much importance. Many a town is filled 
up with citizens who count for more on the 
census schedules than anywhere else. The 
volume and character of its business, the beauty 
and healthfulness of its situation, the honesty 
and progressiveness of its government, the high 
quality of its shops, the excellence of its schools 
and the presence of other sources of education 
and culture, are all things of which a city may 
fairly and honorably boast. 

But the statistics of population are the crudest 
of all tests of a city’s greatness. No one desires 
to visit it, or does business with its merchants, 
or goes to live there, simply because it has a 
few thousand more inhabitants than some 
neighboring town. 

No doubt Persepolis had more inhabitants 
than Athens. No doubt West Ham is more 
populous than Venice, Salford than Oxford, 
and St. Etienne than Geneva. But does that 
leave nothing more to be said? 


* ¢ @¢ 


ALTER SCOTT’S famous poem, “The Lady 

of the Lake,” was written in 1810, and the 
centennial anniversary is a reminder of the re- 
markable influence which the poem has had upon 
the popularity of the Highlands of Scotland among 
tourists. In general, the shrines which are ven- 
erated by those who live in the neighborhood, and 
visited in great numbers by people who live at a 
distance, are associated with the lives of famous 
persons or with important historical events. But 
“The Lady of the Lake,” which is a romantic 
novel in rime, brings many thousands of dollars 
to Scotland every year from Americans—not to 
mention the others—who quote its lines as they 
climb Benvenue and sail on Loch Katrine and 
visit Ellen’s isle. The spot where the knight’s 
gallant steed lay dying, the cave where Ellen 
prayed; Lanrick mead, where the clansmen mus- 
tered; Coilantogle ford, where the desperate duel 
was fought—these and a score of other places cele- 
brated in the beautiful poem have an enchantment 
which never grows old. Such is the power of this 
poem, more than any other of the works of Scott, 
upon the affections and the imagination of suc- 
ceeding generations. 


EINDEER to the number of three hundred 

were taken from Lapland to Labrador and 
northern Newfoundland three years ago through 
the efforts of Dr. Wilfred Grenfell. They are 
thriving in their new home and rapidly increasing 
in numbers. The success of the experiment gives 
hope that the presence of this remarkably useful 
animal will do much to improve the condition of 
the people of those northern lands. The rapid 
depletion of the seal herds has threatened one of 
their main food supplies, and the savage nature 
of the dogs, which the people use for draft-animals, 
has made it impossible to keep the common do- 
mestic animals. It is the plan to have the rein- 
deer not only supplant the dog, but also supply 
milk and meat, clothes and bedding for the in- 
habitants. Unsuccessful efforts have been made 
to domesticate the native caribou, but the reindeer 
now at large are expected to interbreed with the 
caribou and produce a larger and hardier animal. 
In this matter, as well as along other lines con- 
cerning which more has been written, Doctor 
Grenfell is accomplishing a most practical mis- 
sionary work in those northern regions. 
iN STRALIA has a pure food law that applies to 

all imports, and is intended to protect con- 
sumers against fraud. If the soles of shoes are 
made of pasteboard with a thin outer sole of 
leather, the fact must be plainly set forth on a 
label firmly attached to each pair of shoes, so that 
the purchaser may know exactly what he is 
buying and how long to expect his shoes to wear. 
Similar regulations apply to other classes of man- 
ufactures. The new law goes into effect on July 
ist, after which shoddy goods of whatever kind 
will not be able to pose as genuine. 


ATTEO RICCI, one of the most astute and 
learned and diplomatic men in all the history 

of Christian missions, died in Peking on May 11, 
1610. The three hundredth anniversary of his 
death was celebrated in Rome this spring, when a 
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distinguished audience gathered in the great hall 
of the palace of the Cancellaria to listen to the 
story of his deeds. Ricci followed Francis Xavier 
to China, and succeeded where Xavier failed, as 
he entered the capital of the empire. He made 
friends with the emperor, and was treated with 
great distinction. Through his efforts many 
Chinese were converted to Christianity, and one of 
the books which he wrote on religion is accounted 
as a Chinese classic. He was the center of a pro- 
longed controversy, for many other Christians 
objected to his custom of engrafting Christianity 
on to the native religion, making no more changes 
than were necessary to conform the Chinese theory 
of God to the Christian theory. This did not please 
the theologians, and the list of books written in 
defense or criticism of his policy occupies forty- 
five columns in a bibliography of China. There is 
a tradition that he converted the emperor to 
Christianity, and that the emperor was ready to 
make the religion of Jesus the national faith, if 
only he could find a way to continue the venera- 
tion of his ancestors. Ricci is said to have recom- 
mended that the Pope take some action which 
would overcome the objections of the emperor 
and add China to his spiritual realm. The Pope 
did not see his way clear to making even minor 
saints of a lot of heathen Chinese ancestors of the 
emperor, and Ricci’s daring scheme fell through. 
But he is not forgotten, and his church honors his 
memory to this day. 


* ¢ 


PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


“TEAR,” the older woman said, “I am afraid 

that you are going to think that it is none of 
my business, but you have been as close as a 
daughter to me since your mother died, and I 
must say it. Don’t play with fire, Anice. Some 
one is sure to get burnt.” 

The girl flushed deeply, but she was too honest 
to pretend not to understand. 

“That’s exactly what I’m not doing, Miss 
Helena!” she cried. ‘Don’t you see that’s just 
why I am so proud of it? Because, the very first 
thing, Mr. Lacy told me that he was engaged. He 
was so honorable about it! He said that he had 
very many lonely evenings, and asked if I would 
let him call once in a while. Why, Miss Helena, 
you don’t understand—you can’t, or you wouldn’t 
have spoken of it. We talk of her—his ‘little girl’ 
—most of the time. She would be just glad if she 
could hear us. And when we are not talking of 
her, it’s books or music. It’s one of the frankest, 
most perfect comradeships I ever knew, and it’s 
perfect because the position is so clearly defined. 
Now, Miss Helena, please!” 

Miss Helena lovingly returned the girl’s affec- 
tionate caress, but her eyes were grave as she 
watched the slender figure down the street. Her 
heart ached for girls—pretty, gay, innocent girls 
everywhere — playing so unconsciously with 
danger. Most of all, she was troubled over this 
girl, child of her dearest friend. If sorrow should 
come to Anice! 

Anice, with her face lifted to the sunset, was not 
thinking of sorrow. She was thinking of her 
music, her club girls, a concert she had attended 
with Mr. Lacy, her new gown—a dozen happy, 
girlish things. Anice’s life was full of happy 
things. 

At the corner of Grand Avenue a young man 
met her, his face brightening. Her own face 
lighted with frank pleasure. 

“Why, Mr. Lacy!” she exclaimed. “What a 
nice happening! It’s always such a waste to 
watch a sunset alone”’—and the two swung into 
step. 

It was two months later that Miss Helena, re- 
turning home from a round of calls, found Anice 
waiting for her. 

“Why, child!” she exclaimed ; and then, catching 
sight of the girl’s face, ‘‘Dear, what is the matter?” 

Anice lifted her haggard eyes. ‘‘Oh, it’s dread- 
ful!” she moaned. ‘‘I can’t understand it. The girl 
Mr. Lacy was engaged to has broken the engage- 
ment because she thinks he doesn’t care any 
longer, and he says it is better so, because —” 

The girl’s head went down upon her arm. Miss 
Helena touched the bright hair softly. 

“And you, Anice?” she asked, and waited, 
catching her breath. 

Anice’s voice came brokenly: “I never thought 
—I never dreamed—I was honest, Miss Helena. 
Oh, take me away somewhere! Maybe then it will 
come right for her.’’ 

“We will go to-morrow,”’ Miss Helena answered. 


¢ ¢ 


WINTER BRIDES. 


N old times in New England the first occasion 

on which a newly married couple “appeared 
out” together was usually at meeting; and it was 
at some places customary, and not regarded as 
unseemly, at a certain point in the service, just 
before the giving out of a hymn, for them to rise 
in their place, stand a moment, and turn slowly 
round for inspection by the congregation before 
reseating themselves. 

The bride usually wore her wedding-gown; if 
she did not, her costume for such a conspicuous 
occasion was the most elegant and elaborate she 
could afford. In either case, it was a point of pride 
and etiquette that it should be concealed, what- 
ever the season, by no more enveloping garment 
than the lightest of scarfs or wraps; oftenest, 
no outer garment of any kind was donned to hide 
the bravery of brocade or lace or delicate decora- 
tive handiwork. 

In winter, in the unheated, barn-like old meeting- 
houses, such an “appearing out” became a perilous 
ordeal, the exposure often entailing consequences 
which ranged from neuralgia and influenza to 
fatal pneumonia. 

Tradition relates that once a vindictive sexton, 
who had been rejected by the lovely young bride 
of the hour in favor of the bridegroom, purposely 
arranged an open but imperceptible crack through 
which a bitter wind blew during the long sermon 
full upon the back of her neck, little protected by 
her square-cut gown and thin muslin tucker. 

She was chilled to numbness and fainting, and 
had to be carried out when meeting was over, and 
thawed before the parson’s hearth nextdoor. One 








is glad to learn that her little brother discovered 
the mean trick and revealed it; and the young | 
husband, decorously waiting till Monday, how- | 
ever, gave the perpetrator the thrashing he de- 
served. e 

The demise of the two successive winter brides 
mentioned in a curious old epitaph carved upon 
the stone erected by a magnanimous third wife to 
her husband and her predecessors is also by 
tradition attributed to their appearance at church 
in bridal finery unobscured by outer wraps. After 
the names and dates, thus it runs: 


Two lovely brides in January wed 

Ere smyled ye springtime were untimely dead. 
A third he wiser wedded in July 

Survives: it was ye husbands turne to dy, 

Ye noones fierce fyres orecame his fever’d head, 
So two by colde and one by heat is dead. 

Reader, reflect! Be seasons what they may 
That seasons neere when thou shalt be as they. 


* ¢ 


WHY LIVING WAS CHEAP. 


N a little book called ‘“‘The Economical House- 

keeper,”’ published about seventy years ago, 
there is given on one page “A Course of Dinners 
for a Week.” It would, if carried out, rouse both 
amazement and indignation in the breasts of the 
members of an economical twentieth-century 
family. 


At the time of its publication, however, the little 
book was most porsier. as is proved by the 
author’s preface the second, revised tion. 
She says: 

“Encouraged by the very favorable reception 
that our humble labors have met, in the rapid sale 
of the first edition of fifteen hundred copies in 
about fifteen weeks, and the demand still contin- 
uing, we have improved the time by endeavoring 
to make the present edition more worthy of pat- 
ronage, if possible, than the first.’ 

Therefore it is probable that the “course of 
dinners” which follows was considered admirable 
at that time. 

“Monday — Tea, coffee or cocoa, with mince 
meat, bread and butter in winter, bread and milk | 
in summer. 

“Tuesday—Boiled dish, with apple dumplings. | 

“Wednesday — Roasted or baked meat with | 
bread pudding. j 

“Thursday — Broiled steak or fresh fish, with 
baked rice Lace 

“Friday—Baked beans, with baked Indian pud- 


ding. 
“‘Saturday—Salt codfish boiled, with apple pie. 
“Sunday — Morning, hashed fish and coffee. 
Noon, bread and butter, cheese, pie, doughnuts.” 
It is a suggestive paragraph which appears on 
the same page: 
“Peas, roasted and ground, are an excellent 
substitute for coffee, and you would hardly know 
which is best.” 





® ¢ 


A WEARY CELEBRITY. 


HEN Mrs. Roger A. Pryor was a young 

woman living in Charlotteville, Virginia, 
visiting authors seldom reached the beautiful uni- 
versity town. “Thackeray, Dickens and Miss 
Martineau passed us by,” says Mrs. Pryor in her 
recent book entitled ““My Day: Reminiscences of a 
Long Life”; but Frederika Bremer condescended 
to spend a night with her compatriot, Baron 
Schele De Vere, of the university faculty, on her 
way to the South. 

Schele De Vere invited a choice company to 
— the one evening Miss Bremer granted him. 

er works were extremely popular with the uni- 
versity circle, and every one was on tiptoe of 
pleased anticipation. 

While the waiting company eagerly expected 
her, the door opened—not for Miss Bremer, but for 
her companion, who announced : 

“Miss Bremer, she beg excuse. She ver tired 
and must sleep! If she come, she gape in your 
noses.” 

*¢ ¢ 


AN ORIGINAL THINKER. 


STUDIOUS person can, by thinking long 

enough, find reasons for almost anything. They 
will not be necessarily good reasons, but they may 
be presentable—like those of the young man who, in 
an examination, was asked, “Why will not a pin 
stand on its point?” Pearson’s tells the story: 

He considered the proposition a long time, and 
then answered : 

“In the first place, a point is defined by Euclid 
as that which has no parts and no magnitude, and 
how can a pin stand on that which hath no parts 
and no magnitude? 

“In the second place, a pin will not stand on its 
head, much less, therefore, will it stand on its 


point. 
“Thirdly and lastly, it will, if you stick it in hard 


enough.” 
¢ ¢ 


TRANSLATED INDEED. 


EW people are prouder of a self-made man than 
the self-made man himself, and his pride fre- 

quently leads him into a kind of patronizing con- 
descension toward those things which he did not 
happen to have time for when he was making 
himself. A writer in the Washington Star tells of 
one who fell into the following trap: 

At the graduation of his nephew, he said to the 
boy, pe. ell, Tommy, what did they teach you 

“Latin and Greek,’ the boy replied, ‘‘and Ger- 
man and algebra.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed his uncle. “And what’s 
the algebra for turnip?” 


* @¢@ 


A DIPLOMATIC REBUKE. 


NEAT turn of phrase is that quoted of Lord 
Palmerston in a recent book. It seems that 
some young gentlemen in the foreign office 
amused themselves quite frequently by flashing 
the rays of the sun by means of a mirror into the 
eyes of some young ladies who lived across the 
street. 
The father of the ladies complained to Palmer- 
ston, who thereupon issued this order: 
“The secretary of state desires that the gentle- 
men of his yo will not cast disagreeable 
reflections on the ladies opposite.” 


*¢ ¢ 
POPE’S PREFERENCE. 


HE Prince of Wales of Pope’s time once said 
to the poet: 


“Mr. Pope, you do not like kings!” 
“Sir,” replied the poet, “I prefer the lion before 
the claws are grown.” 





| sunburn or winter chapping. Apply 


For Impaired Nerve Force 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves ex- 
haustion, headache and impaired digestion. {Adr. 
cninndingepilitentmtianas 
SKIN TORTURES, 

Itching, Burning, Crusted, and Scaly 
Humors Instantly Relieved 
by Cuticura. 

Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuticura 
Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and soften 
the thickened cuticle. Dry with little or no rubbing, 
and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay itching, irritation 
and inflammation, and soothe and heal. This pure, 
sweet and wholesome treatment affords instant relief, 
permits rest and sleep in the severest forma of eczema 
and other itching, burning, scaly humors, and points 


to a speedy cure when all else fails. (Adv. 











Cleanser and Mouth Wash 


In One. 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its 
fragrant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth—neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, pre- 
venting discoloration and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


comes in a handy metal box—nothing 
to break or spill. A convenient cake 
that insures beautiful teeth, healthy 
gums and asweet breath. At your 
druggist, 25 cents. 


Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps Your Skin Smooth. 
No need to endure the discomfort of 


with finger-tips, rub gently into pores. 

In collapsible metal tubes, 25 cents. 
NOTE. If your druggist does not have 
these goods, send price tous, We will 
Jorward them prepaid. 


the Food and Act, 
Serial No. 1612.” 


teed under 
June 30, 1906. 
C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











U-ALele- NO-— 
Pht aa DINNER 


MINT 


: . A delicious 
«ada confection for 
all occasions. 
Delicately 
flavored; 
pure, fresh. 
Sold in air-tight tins 
by grocers,confection- 
ersand druggists, lf 
not at your dealers 
send 10c. for a box 


Manufacturing Co. 
of America, 
453 North 12th St., 
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STAMPS Wits eettd so. feu Base 





Stule Price oY Price 
728 $2.00 | 717 $/.00 
YOUNG WOMEN 





Lightly boned through- 
out. Fine batiste, lace Single ply batiste, good 
trimmed, pearl buttons. | quality. Medium high 
(oke over bust. Extra | bust, long over hips and 
long at back and hips. | back. Hose supporters 
Two pairs hose support- | front and sides. Corded 
ers. Sizes 19 to XS inches. | throughout. White only 
White only. Sizes 19 to 28 inches. 


Ferris 


got Waists 


Comply with every rule of hygiene and phys 
ical culture, yet are stylish, comfortable and 
beautiful. Made in all styles and shapes for all 
ages and figures. 








Pat. Nov. 8, 1908. 
Ferris Shoulder Brace Girdle 


Two garments in one. Best practical shoul 
der brace Feels comfortable. Buttons up 
front, readily adjusted Best material and 
workmanship. When ordering state waist and 
bust measure, also whether you are long or 
short waisted 

Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as Ferris 
Waists. Protect yourself by looking for the name 
Ferris Good Sense on every waist. 

For Sale by leading Dealers 
Write for Ferris Book—Free 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 BroaDway, NEw YorK 














Rain! Rain!! Rain!!! 


iB ae te 


IF you lack snap and want ginger, 


use the old 


established 


countersign 


yA ey As 


to the grocerman 


No one ever heard of a ZU ZU that wasnt crisp 


No! 


Never !! 
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BISCUIT COMPANY 
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THE ROVER 


BY*GRACE*STONE* FIELD 





F you could follow afield, my heart, 
The seasons that dawn and die, 
Which would you choose for your very own, 
Which, as they pause and fly? 
Would you follow the Spring 
With the birds a-wing— 
Spring, with her April sky? 


Nay, I should follow the Fall, I ween, 
Breathe of her wine-clear air ; 
Gay as the tint of her changing leaves, 
Soncy and debonair! 
Follow the Fall from sea to sea, 
Follow the torch of the tinted tree 
Led by its blaze aflare. 


What of the Summer, then, my heart; 
What of the rosy June: 
The rare white wine of Winter’s day 
And the north wind’s mystic rune— 
Should you follow the Fall from shore to 
shore 
Of the ocean waves, and the ships they 
bore— 
From shifting dune to dune? 


Heart, O restless, questing heart; 
Wandering far, so far— 
Home has all seasons, changing, fleet ; 
Each with her own dear star— 
Follow the Fall and follow the Spring, 
Miss the June and the snow’s soft sting? 
Heart, ’tis best where you are! 





A HUMAN “SUNRISE.” 


LOWLY and against many odds the mis- 
S sionary hospital made a place for itself, for 

the people, although prejudiced against 
‘‘the foreign devils,’? were needy and in pain. 
Not in the city only, but in outlying villages as 
well, the fame of their cures spread, and they 
brought the sick to be healed, and laid them 
at the threshold of the hospital, till sometimes 
there was no room. 

One day the missionary doctor was invited 
to a village where as yet the gospel had gained 
no entrance, and where intense opposition had 
developed. An elderly woman was there, in 
great distress by reason of a carbuncle. A car- 
buncle is more dangerous in any country than 
it is often thought to be, and in the Orient is 
peculiarly malignant ; and hers was a bad case. 

‘‘Why did you send for me?’’ asked the 
doctor. 

‘We tried everything else, and we feared she 
would die. We tried the native doctors; we 
prayed to our gods; we fired many firecrackers 
to drive away the evil spirits; and all these 
having failed, we sent for you.’’ 

‘IT cannot treat her here,’’ said the doctor. 
“She must be removed to the hospital. If you 
bring her there, she will recover; otherwise I 
fear she will die.’’ 

Here the old woman herself asked a question : 
‘If I come to the hospital, will you cut me?’’ 

““Yes,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘I shall have to cut 
you; but it will be less painful than the car- 
bunele, and will save your life.’’ 

But she declared that if she must be cut she 
would not go; and so the patient remained in 
her home. 

Ten days later her friends saw on her face 
the waxy expression that means death in China, 
and they took up her bed, and without consult- 
ing her, hastened to the hospital, several miles 
away. She was too sick to understand or care. 

‘You should have come sooner,’’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘I think it is hopeless now. She is 
almost dying, and I think cannot live many 
hours. I am very sorry.’’ 

But one of the Chinese Christians drew the 
doctor aside, and said, ‘‘O doctor, this is a 
woman of influence in her village, and her son 
is a great man; and she herself is a woman 
who can do great good or harm. If she should 
live, and go home to testify of her cure, it 
would bring honor to the name of Jesus in that 
village. ’’ 

The doctor thought again. It was not quite 
hopeless. There might be a chance for life. 
With a prayer on his lips, he used the knife 
and applied the antiseptics. And as the poison 
of the carbuncle came away, the waxy pallor 
left the face, and the woman fell asleep. 

The next morning he made his rounds in the 
hospital, and as he entered and called out his 


cheery ‘‘Well, how are you all this morning?’ | 


a thin, vivacious little voice came from behind 
her curtains: ‘‘T am better, doctor, thank you!’’ 

Yet the battle was not easily won, and it was 
some weeks before she left, thoroughly healed 
and heartily grateful. 

A few weeks later the doctor was starting up 
the river on a pilgrimage of healing, and his 
boat tied up to the shore near the village from 
which the woman had come, and he made his 
way through the rice-fields toward the village. 
But long before he reached it the people met 





him with banners, and brought him an invita- 
tion to establish a preaching-place and a clinic 
and a school for boys. 

‘‘And in the midst of the company stood my 
former patient, well and happy,’’ says the 
doctor, ‘‘and the glow upon her face was more 
beautiful than the sunrise. ’’ 


® 


WORKING HIS WAY. 


N a Japanese village Aratama San was a milk 
| boy. A teacher, in one of whose classes 

Aratama San was enrolled, has told about the 
lad in the London Daily Mail, and since he seems 
to be typical of the “made men” in Japan, and his 
is a story of fine character working against great 
odds, the sketch is worth reading. There was 
natural refinement about the appearance of the 
boy, although at first glance one might take him 
for a rough fellow. He looked like a fighting man 
—full of despair, but a fighting man. At the first 
sign of restlessness in the class he was the first 
to call his comrades to order. His class work was 
hard and earnest. 


One day in winter I happened to look down as I 
was lecturing and caught sight of something full 
of meaning. Aratama had slipped off his boots, 
and what boots they were! Mere wrecks. It was 
easier without them, for his swollen feet were 
nara. That day I first divined the poverty of my 
pupil. 

he next time I noticed him was a bitter day of 
driving snow. The wind came howling across 
from Siberia and set the city a-shivering. Gardens 
were straw-decked, and all men wore mufflers. 
He had on an old military coat, with the hood over 
his head. en he saw me coming along the 
deserted street he slipped off the hood in salute, 
nor would he replace it until we had walked far. 
I was well clad and set my course for the parade- 
ground, the most exposed spot in the city. At 
every corner I expec him to leave me, but he 
held alongside. I asked about his home. 

“T have not been to my native pe for three 
years. I am the youngest of eight, sir, and my 
parents are very poor.’ 

“What are ir going to be after you leave the 
university?” I asked. 

“T will be a statesman, sir.” 

We reached the wide ren; , where companies 
of recruits snowballed each other under their 
kindly officers. He plodded through the wet snow 
in his pitiful boots, which were now sodden be- 
yond recognition. 

“Do you take exercise every afternoon?” I 
asked. 

“T have to work for my living, sir. I am a 
gyenuya what do you call it? A milk boy. Itis 
d > for study. I am drowsy, it is tired to 
work. 


I remembered that once he started in class as if 

ust awake. Even yet I did not realize the truth. 

e reached a turning. 

“G by sir,” he said, bowing low. 

The next day he came to see me, shy but courte- 
ous, and full of strange Buddhist lore. As a 
result of that visit I went to see him at his work, 
among the patient cows. 

t was about four o’clock in the morning. He 
broke in upon my reverie. “I am now ready to 
start, sir.” A crate of the warm bottles was put 
into a covered hand-cart. He lighted a paper lan- 
tern, explaining its Chinese let ring to me, and 
then backed between the shafts. e had on his 
greatcoat, but neither cap nor shoes. As we 
crossed the courtyard I heard his bare feet 
crunching the ice of the Is. 

“Have you had breakfast?” I asked. 

“Breakfast and dinner are equal.” He laughed 
again. 

pt ny oot petting until noon?” 

“No, sir. 

I had filled m pockets with oranges and shelled 
walnuts. We shared, and as he ate I drew the 
cart. We were soon in the darkest of bamboo- 
fenced lanes. The metal ends of the shafts were 
cold, and the frost almost split my knuckles. 

We had milk for fifty houses, and the round 
takes three hours. On week-days Aratama finishes 
at seven o’clock, leaves his cart somewhere, 
washes his feet in a brook, puts on cap and boots, 
and gets in an hour’s study before school begins 
at eight o’clock. Finishing at two or three o’clock, 
he pulls home the cart and washes bottles all the 
afternoon. 

Infinite trouble these customers are. To deliver 
the last half-pint we walked two miles through 
the business quarter of the city. I dug it out of 
Aratama that he has also to find the customers 
for his master, and that he has been keeping him- 
self alive in this way for three years without a 
day’s break. 

“It spends very much time,” he said, “Sunday 
and any afternoons.” 

Once a month he collects the money, and his 
takings are four pounds. Of this he receives a 
small percentage as wages, out of which he must 

yay the school five shillings a month. What he 
ives ort isa —eny. 

As we turned homeward a faint light made the 
eastern stars pale. 

‘*What do you call that in England?” he asked. 
“We say re arene.” 

“The day breaks,” I reply. 

This was Aratama’s last round as a milk boy. 

The new era is waiting for such as he. 
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CHARTING THE AIR. 


IRDS have assisted man in more ways than 

one in the art of flight. It was by studying 

the flight of birds that some of the most suc- 
cessful aeroplanes have been designed, and now 
the news comes that the Germans, who are leaders 
in the art of aerial navigation, have taken a hint 
from migratory birds and been at work charting 
the upper air. Currents of air all over Germany 
have been charted. During October, 1909, bulletins 
were sent and received a distance of over three 
hundred miles by wireless telegraphy on the 
Zeppelin III, while it was in flight, says the Cen- 
tury Magazine. To-day, from a system of wireless 
stations, hourly advices of the winds are available 
by all imperial air-ships. Captains even now ex- 
change the “latest wind.” On this information 
they are enabled to go with the wind in one-fourth 
the time they would use in running against the 
current. 

For years evidence has been accumulating to 
show that in the upper air there are great, steadily 
blowing planetary winds, used regularly by birds 
of passage. These currents explain the great 
fig its of some birds. A naturalist, for example, 
killed an English heron in Colorado. Many other 
op birds aa to fly very high, which seems 

» explain why they are so seldom seen. 

Science has shown that mechanical flight is — 
fectly feasible at vast heights, where the machine, 


finding thirty per cent. less support, yet gains 
thirty per cent. in speed, with the ex aaiture of 
little more energy than at sea-level. For the same 


reason birds fly at these altitudes. A German 
naturalist says the 4 four miles a minute two 
miles high over Helgoland, in their spring travel 
from the Continent of Europe to England. 
“Soundings,” as they are called, with balloons 





have shown that there are steady trade-winds 
owen at certain times of the year from Germany 
throu the Madeiras and the Azores, by the 
West Indies, and thence to Florida. It is planned, 
by those who are projecting transatlantic air- 
8 ip lines, to make use of these currents. 

It is believed that aerial navigators will make 
use of the permanent upper currents blowing from 
America to Europe. ese currents seem to have 
a speed of forty-eight miles an hour in summer 
and twice that in winter. Air-ships for traffic 
could hardly fly against this current. For economic 
reasons, therefore, the trade-winds and the upper 
planetary drift are the natural navigable wind 
rivers between Europe and America. 

Science has not found north and south winds as 
regular as these planetary streams. Still, there 
are air lanes across the great eastward drift that 
do not interrupt its flow. Air-ships, then, may fly 
between northern and southern continents, exactly 
as the little B av ay flies from Nova Scotia, over 
the midatlantic to South America, without a known 


stop. 

Telesco es have revealed birds of passage 
crossing the sun or moon. Calculations made from 
measurements taken by instruments prove that 
they were travelling at altitudes of one, two or 
——- Lm with a rapidity of two or three miles a 
minute. 

The secret of their mastery of tlre air currents, 
as found by a German man of science, gives a 
nautical key for dealing with all winds. it is now 
known that migrating birds never fly except on 
| ma swiftest winds blowing toward their destina- 

on. 


SLEEPY HOLLOW. 
CEM ETERY 


<“1BY JOHN CLAIR MINOTYAY 


UR graves there are upon the wooded crest, 
Each one a shrine to pilgrims ever dear. 
Uncovered, mute, are those who tarry here. 
Romance’s dreaming master lies at rest 
Beneath the cedars. Near is one whose breast 
Held all of nature’s lore. Beyond, the seer 
And sage. There, one who saw her duty clear, 
Her name by little men and women blessed. 
Four friends who walked in Concord’s pleasant 
ways 
Long years ago. They dwelt and worked apart, 
But now the world has crowned them with its bays, 
And holds them close forever to its heart. 
O sacred hill! There Genius, guarding, stays, 
And from its slope shall never Love depart. 


STAFFORDSVILLE LOQUACITY. 


EIGHBORING villages tell many tales 

about “‘those oysters’? that inhabit Staffords- 

ville; and that taciturn little hamlet has 
long pointed with pride to the Dawsons as its 
most shining examples of economy in speech. For 
some time ‘‘old Joe” Dawson, last of the family, 
lived alone, refusing to rent a room, on the ground 
that he “wa’n’t goin’ to be talked plumb to death 
by nobody.” Finally, however, one Robert Carter 
proved to be a man of words so “few and far 
between” as to win the approval even of a Dawson. 
Then old Joe and “old Bob” dwelt together in peace 
and—it was commonly said—in unbroken silence. 
The sad ending of this delightful partnership is 
thus related in the neighboring villages: 

The two old men sat at supper one evening, 
when Joe was electrified at hearing a remark from 
his companten: 

“Widder Nafe’s got a new dress. Blue.” 

The next evening it was old Bob’s turn to be 
struck dumb. Joe’s inner impulse toward outer 
expression burst bounds. 

“?Tain’t blue. Green!” 

But it was on the following day that the genuine 
“conversation” between the two occurred. Joe, 
returning from work, discovered Bob—not at his 
accustomed business of preparing their evenin 
meal, but standing at the gate, his effects in r - 


ness for departure. 
“What ye doin’, Bob?” he gasped. 
“Too much a yin’ round here fer me!” 


growled Bob, h edly lifting his baggage into the 
wagon and thus making 
being talked to death by a Dawson. 

However, eventually Joe had his opportunity to 
chuckle a indeed, he ever after indul in 
an. ng so closely resembling speech! 
Widow Nafe was by no means one of the “oysters 
of Staffordsville; and Bob, renting a room in her 
house, and finally falling a victim to the dazzling 
effects of her color schemes, and so becoming her 
“third,” must have looked back with bitter regret 
to old Joe’s “argyfyin’ ” disposition. 


his escape from 





or the 
” 





STORMING AN AFRICAN VILLAGE. 


IGHTING the slave-traders in Africa is a 
F kind of warfare that requires courage, pa- 

tience and strategy. In a recent book Mr. 
A. J. Swann has described his part in a certain 
set-to with Kakungu, a chief who, besides being 
an active slave-trader, had broken a treaty. It 
was the object of the expedition to deal a smashing 
blow, to end the busi by one sudden, sweeping 
stroke, and thus prevent a long, guerrilla-like 
struggle. Two Europeans went with the land 
force and two with the boats. Mr. Swann was to 
demonstrate from the lake, in order to draw the 
enemy out from their stockades, and thus permit 
the land force to rush in and occupy the villages. 
They were situated about a quarter of a mile up a 
river which flowed through them. 


They were cone fortified by a deep trench; 
earth was plastered up the sloping sides nearly to 
the top of the poles, on which thick thorns had 
been placed. AF at the stockade, the ditch 
had to be cros and the smooth sides of the 
earth embankment scaled. Even when that was 
done it was still impossible to get in without 
climbing over the thorns. These particulars had 
been ascertained during the previous visits. 

We bound oakum dip in turpentine round the 
heads of arrows, to set fire to the grass huts in 
case of failure to take the place by storm. 

Arriving at the appointed time, we found that 
the natives had discovered the approach of the 
lake division. We moved slowly along the bay, 
and allowed our occasional shots to go over their 
heads. This made them more bold, and drew 
them omg Som the forts, which was our object. 

The glittering spears of the land force could be 
seen coming over the hills at the back of the vil- 
lages; but instead of at once rushing into the 
stockade, then undefended, they came down to 
the shore to drink. 

Several ineffectual attempts to scale the thorny 
slopes failed. As I thrust my rifle through the 

les, some one of the slave-traders on the inside 

jammed his gun on the top of mine ed. I 





was just out of line, but the flash scorched my 





right ear. This kind of give-and-take continued 
for some time. We were making no progress, 
when I heard our people shout, ““A white man has 
been shot!” 

“Never mind!” I replied. ‘Mind you don’t get a 
similar dose. Give me those arrows, a small bow, 
and some matches.” 

In an instant I had an arrow fitted to the p= 
and setting alight the prepared oakum, I gently 
fired it into the thatch of a hut which was quite 
near me. The grass caught at once, and although 
I could not see any one, I kept up a rapid fire into 
space to scare away ry | who might attempt to 
put out the fire. In a few seconds it was well 
alight, and jumping down into the trench, I ordered 
my party back under cover of the maize. I knew 
the place was ours. 

James Yule, the well-known African pioneer 
and hunter, had also set on fire his section. 

Soon after this Yule bundled his men over, and 
they ran and unfastened the gate. We rushed 
through it, and saw the enemy retreating across the 
river, away from the flames and smoke. So much 
the better for us. Giving the enemy no time to 
barricade the doorway, we poured a heavy fire on 
it. Noone dared to stop in its neighborhood; no 
one wanted to, apparently, for they rushed right 
through the village and out the other side. 


DOUBLE PRECAUTIONS. 


T: some persons Chinamen and American 
Indians stand as representatives of humor- 
less peoples. As a matter of fact, each race 
amuses itself in its own way, but that way happens 
to be different from the way to which most of the 
world is accustomed. One of the British consuls 
residing in China toid a writer for Harper’s Weekly 
a story which shows the grim character of the 
Chinese humor. The consul had arrested nine 
delinquents, intending to turn them over to the 
mercies of the native magistrate the next morning. 
Meanwhile he gave them into the custody of a 
Chinese policeman, and told him to lock them up, 
although there was no jail at the consulate. 


The policeman was equal to the emergency. He 
solemnly saluted, saying, “TI obey!” and marched 
his men off. Soon he returned, and announced 
that they were safely caged. 

The consul was curious to see how and where. 
He followed his policeman to the yard. There he 
saw the nine prisoners dancing round the consulate 
flagstaff, lugubriously chanting the Chinese equiv- 
alent of “ Ring-around-a-rosy ! ” Whenever the 
dance showed signs of flagging, the policeman 
stirred them up with a long ig 

They seemed at first sight to be holding each 
other’s hands, but looking more closely, the consul 
saw that they were handcuffed together. _ : 

“Well,” said the consul, “if they are chained in 
a ring round the flagstaff yd certainly cannot 
get away. Why do you make them dance?” _ 

“Ah,” answered the Chinese policeman, with 
infinite cunning, ‘‘so that they cannot climb up the 
pole and get away!” , 

The consul broke out into a loud British laugh, 
and tried to explain to the Chinese that the nine 
any aay could not all climb up the pole at once ; 

ut the Chinese had his idea, and held to it. So 
the dance went on. 


¢ © 


SAVED THE PEW. 


EARS ago there was a great meeting of a 
7 certain religious denomination in Chicago. 

Among many important matters considered 
by them, writes Mr. Anderson in “Hitherto 
Untold,” was the condition of their benevolent 
enterprises. It appeared from carefully compiled 
statistics from missions of all kinds, that the 
members of the denomination in the Northern 
States during the preceding year had paid only 
thirty-eight cents per capita. 


An eloquent and humorous brother discussed 
the subject before a large congregation. He said 
that the fact shown by statistics reminded him of 
a rich but penurious man in Wisconsin who was 
never known to contribute anything either for 
missions or local church expenses. e had a little 
pon | who had just donned his first pair of trousers, 
and was as proud of his pockets as a peacock is 
of its tail. 

The little fellow had noticed that many people 
in the church dropped money into the contribution- 
boxes, and decided that he would do so, too. 
became the lordly owner of a cent. 

On Sunday his father and mother took him to 
church. As usual, a collection was taken, but 
neither of his parents gave anything. 

The boy ame excited, jum off the seat, 
ran his hand down into one of his precious pockets, 
got hold of the only cent he had, and proudly 

ropped it into the contribution-box. 

As the collector passed to the next pew he heard 
the little poy say to his father: 

“Well, if it hadn’t been for me, this pew would 
have been whitewashed this morning.” 


WHERE THE DANGER LAY. 


HE judge of the juvenile court, leaning for- 
ward in his chair, looked searchingly from 
the discreet and very ragged piccaninny 
before his desk to the ample and solicitous form 
of the culprit’s mother. “Why do you send him 
to the railroad yards to pick up coal?” demanded 
hishonor. “You know it is against the law to send 
your child where he will be in jeopardy of his life.” 
wit nag Yn e, I doesn’t send ’im; I nebber has 
sent ’im, ‘deed —” 
“Doesn’t he using home the coal?” interrupted 
the judge, impatiently. 
“But, jedge, I wh ~ ’im, jedge, ebery time he 
brings it, 1 whips de little rapscallion till he cayn’t 
. deed I does.” 
The careful disciplinarian turned her broad, 
shiny countenanee mete upon her undis- 
turbed offspring, but kept a conciliatory eye for 


the ae. 

“You burn the coal he brings, do you not?” per- 
sisted the judge. 

“Burns it—burns it—cose I burns it. W’y, 


Jedge, 1 has to git it out ob de way.” 

“Why don’t you send him back with it?” His 
honor smiled insinuatingly as he rasped out the 
question. 

“Send ’im back, jedge!” exclaimed the woman, 
throwing up her hands in a gesture of astonish- 
ment. “Send ’im_ back! y jedge, ain’t yo’ 
jest done been told me I didn’t oughter send my 
— - no sech dange’some and jeopardous 
place 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. “Strike while the iron is hot.” 1. “There 
are no birds in last year’s nest.” 

2. 1. King, fisher—kingfisher. 11. Nap, 0, Leon 
—Napoleon. 111. Cat, tail—cattail. 

3. Integument, sacrament, rudiment, assort- 
ment, vestment, garment, raiment, ointment, 
liniment, impediment, pediment, pigment, ali- 
ment, retrenchment, instrument. 

4. Dreams. 
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meadow, and when lonely little Joe landed 
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LITTLE FIRECRACKER. 
By Lillian L. Price. 


EDDY was on the front porch, unpacking the box of fire- 
££ crackers which Uncle Jack sent up regularly to him 
from Boston every Fourth of July. 

“Oh! O Bessie!’’ he cried. ‘‘Uncle Jack must have sent 
us more’n a hundred this year—and only look at these pin- 
wheels! Won’t we make the old tomato-can whiz to-morrow 
—eh, Bessie?’’ 

Bessie piled up the pinwheels. ‘‘Kathie is coming over to 
sleep with me,’’ she said, ‘‘and we’re going to 
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IN SEVENTY - SIX. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 
HE little boys of ’76 — 
They did their chores and swam 
and fished, 
And hunted hares and whittled sticks, 
While all the time they wished and wished 
To hear a sudden summons come, 
Each waiting day, each listening night : 
“We need the boys for flag and drum, 
So send them to the fight!” 


The little girls of ’76 — 
They rocked their dollies to and fro, 
And taught the kittens pretty tricks, 
And heard their mothers talking low ; 
Then climbed the hay and peered from out 
The stable loft’s most lofty crack, 
And longed to raise a joyful shout : 
“The men are marching back!” 
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JULY’S BOYS. 

By L. J. Bridgman. 

“PLEASE introduce me, Dame July, 

To all your sons,” said I. 

“T’ve thirty-one in all,”” quoth she, 
As proud as any month can be. 

“ My First is just through school, and so 
What lots of things that boy must know ! 
My Second has been busy shopping 
For things that soon you'll hear go popping. 
My Third, I much regret to state, 

Is apt to stay up very late. 

My Fourth,” said she, but not one word 

That followed could at all be heard. 

Fizz! Pop! Whoop! Bang! Crash! 
Whang! Slam! Boom! 

That boy went whizzing through the room! 

I stayed to see and hear no more, 

But fled from July’s noisy door ! 
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A FOURTH OF JULY PARTY. 


By Catherine S. Foster. 


o AVE you decided whether you will let us have the 
H Fourth of July party, mother?’’ said Catherine. 
‘*Well, I have been thinking it over, and I have 
decided that I will let you have one. You know I am getting 
ready to go away and have a great deal to do, and usually, 
when we have a party, we decorate the dining-room and you 
have to wear your best clothes. Now I have a surprise, and 
if you agree to my plan I think it will be lots of fun.’’ 
‘*O Marjorie, we’re going to have it!’’ said 





get up at five o’clock. Why, there’s Joey Snow !”’ 

Joey’s little freckled face was poked suddenly 
and wistfully through the honeysuckle vines. 
He dropped his milk-pail as his eyes caught 
sight of the firecrackers. 

‘*All yours, Ted ?’’ he asked, in surprise. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Ted, pretending to be indifferent 
to the proprietorship of so much gunpowder. 
‘*Forty-eight packs.’’ 

‘*How many have you?’’ asked Bessie. 

‘“*‘Me?”? Joey laughed shortly. ‘‘I sha’n’t 
have Fourth o’ July. I’ve got to drive the 
cows up to Rocky Meadow and pick brush up 
there all day to-morrow. It’s not likely I’ll 
smell a cracker. Good night.’”? He walked 
off, swinging his milk-pail, but Bessie’s quick 
eye had seen the tear he winked away. 

After supper she carefully tied two long pieces 
of punk and a bundle of matches together with 
a blue ribbon. Then she approached Teddy. 

‘If we gave Joey Snow five packs of crackers, 
I dare say he could have lots of fun if he shot 
them off one at a time,’’ she said. 

Teddy looked up at her, and then began to 
pull out packs. 

‘*We’ll give him ten, Bess,’’ he said, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘and say—let’s put in this pinwheel. But 
how shall we give them to him ?’’ 

‘*Why not mount Bouncer and ride up to 
Rocky Meadow and pile these things on the big 
boulder in the middle of it?’’ 

“Good girl, Bessie! And let us print a big 
paper with ‘Jolly Fourth of July’ on it, and 
spread over to keep the dew off.’’ 

Teddy’s little pony made a quick trip to the 


there the next morning with his cows, he could 
searcely believe his eyes. He popped crackers 
and picked brush all day long, and if his cele- 
bration was solitary, it was none the less a 
happy one—except, perhaps, to the cows. 

One morning several weeks later he came 
suddenly up to Bessie, and pushed a grape 
basket into her hands. 

‘*He’s tame,”’ he said. ‘‘I tamed him my- 
self. He’s for you—for being good to me.’’ 

“A gray squirrel !’’ cried Bessie, beside her- 














self with delight. ‘‘Oh, what’s his name?’’ 
‘*Firecracker,’’ said Joe, laughing, as he 
turned and ran—and Firecracker he remained. 





A FOURTH OF JULY DREAM. 


Catherine. 

‘*This is what I was thinking of,’’ said their 
mother. ‘‘Instead of setting the table and 
making so much extra work for Mary, we can 
put up the daintiest luncheon in pretty boxes 
and hide them all round the house; then when 
it is time you can all go and hunt for them; and 
when you invite the girls, just tell their mothers 
that you want them to come from three until 
half past eight, and that they are not to dress 
up, but just wear the clothes that they would 
at home.’’ 

The afternoon of the Fourth was pretty hot. 
The children played all sorts of games and 
raced about, and it was really delightful not 
to have to be thinking of spoiling dresses all 
the time. When it was supper-time and the 
children came into the house and took off their 
hats, they could not help peeping into the 
dining-room. But Mrs. Sinclair said, ‘‘Now 
we are going to play a game which is called 
‘hunt the supper.’ Each girl’s supper is in a 
little box with her name on it, and is hidden 
in one of these four rooms. If you find a box 
that belongs to some one else, you mustn’t tell.’’ 

It was the greatest fun that ever was, hunting 
the boxes. At last they were all found, and 
Mrs. Sinclair said: 

‘‘Now wouldn’t you like to come outdoors 
and eat supper on the piazza?’’ 

So they all went out; some sat on the steps 
and in the hammocks and cozy corners; it was 
so delightful to be outdoors. And then the fun 
of opening the boxes! Such a dainty luncheon 
as it was! On the top was a tiny Fourth of 
July napkin, then came layers of delicious sand- 
wiches, and apple puffs and sweets, and Mary 
served all the lemonade they wanted. When 
they had almost finished, Mary came out with 
a large platter of ice-cream, and Mrs. Sinclair 
brought quantities of cake. How they did eat, 
sitting outdoors! 

Just then John and his father began to set 
off the fireworks, and with the ‘‘Ohs!’’ of 
delight at the fireworks and the joys of eating 
ice-cream, the place was filled with merriment. 

When the children said good night, they told 
Mrs. Sinclair that it had been the loveliest 
time they had ever had at a party, and Mrs, 
Sinclair felt quite sure that they meant it. 
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HOW THE CAPTAIN "FETCHED" 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





“A SQUALL STRUCK 


tively, ‘‘to let them things alone that I 

hain’t any call to enquire into. I don’t 
meddle with religion nor housekeepin’, nor 
other things that’s too high fur me, and I 
don’t interfere with politics outside the State o’ 
Maine. But jest once I behaved like a blinded 
idjit, and ’twa’n’t so long ago but. what the 
memory of it is some rilin’ at times. 

‘Tt was two o’ them insignificant Shetland 
ponies that was the shoal I’d like to ’a’ split 
on, and the trouble come o’ my thinkin’ that a 
man that could manage on water would be 
equally to home on land. I might ’a’ knowed 
that born and bred to the sea like I was, I’d 
sure meet my undoin’ on land. . 

‘You see, Mr. Waldron, him as has 
house over yonder that he calls the Barnacle, 
—looks more like an old settin’ hen to folks 
round here,—he got some ponies fur his boy to 
drive to a little buckboard, and the hull outfit 
was shipped to this ha’bor, and he asked me to 
drive ’em round to his place. 

“It didn’t seem much to do fur an able- 
bodied man in his right senses, but I cal’late I 
must ’a’ took leave o’ mine when I said I’d 
tackle the dumb things. I met ’em at the boat, 
and I might’s well own that I was some spruced 
up, for I wa’n’t partial to land doin’s, and I 
didn’t cal’late to be picked up under a fence 
and my clothes described in the Bangor papers 
unless I was carrying all sail. You see, I mis- 
trusted that there was some mischief or other 
in tow of such land craft. 

‘*The ponies didn’t look not to say terrifyin’ ; 
they had been pretty well shook up and seasick, 
and they kind o’ hung their heads and acted | 
limp-like, and I brustled up to the man that | 
was hitchin’ ’em, and I says: 

***¥You can drop anchor here. I’m goin’ 
aboard now,’ and with that I clum into the 
buckboard and turned the ponies’ heads into 
the wind, and we cleared. 

‘‘My knees was up under my chin, and hin- 
dered my sightin’ the steerin’ -gear; but the 
animals was meek, and there wa’n’t but one 
road, so I felt reasonable sure we’d fetch with- 
out much tackin’. It was some like sailin’ a 
boat settin’ in the tender, but it looked to be 
dead ca’m, and promised fair. For a while it 
was .plain sailin’ on a long tack, and I was 
fillin’ my pipe as peaceful as ever I was, when 
a squall struck us, and we jibed. 

‘‘When we righted, the board was runnin’ 
on three wheels, and the ponies was goin’ agin | 
time. I see we’d let out all sail, and it was | 
blowin’ half a gale with a choppy sea. The 
jib-sheets had got away, and was trailin’ along- 
side. 

*‘T put one foot on the rail and clum out 
on the bowsprit, which wa’n’t easy, fur every- 
thing had tore loose, and the beasts was so un- 
easy I couldn’t get a foothold. There was a 
mess 0’ painters and such truck all tanglin’ up 
under my feet, my best hat was overboard, and 
I was tryin’ to reef and to steer all to once. 

‘*That’s the foolishness o’ land craft; the 
steerin’-gear is all mixed up for’ard in the 
sheets, and just when you want to run free, 
you’re likely to heel over and spill out. If I’d 
’a’ had a good rudder I’d ’a’ put my helm down 
hard and ended that. We’d ’a’ made the 
nearest port. 

‘‘Howsomever, the scenery was pullin’ by at a | 
terrible rate, and I kicked off my boots to ease | 
up the strain if we capsized. First I knew, we | 
was makin’ round the road to Waldron’s, an’ | 
what wits I had left warned me I couldn’t land | 
on that tack, so I grabbed all the loose rope 
and clum back aboard the craft, and made taut. 
Then I hauled. 1 couldn’t navigate, mebbe, | 
but I could haul, and something had to give | 
way. ’Twas them ponies. They settled down | 
tamer’n old cats, and we luffed up agin a rustic | 
fence, and struck a reef on the lawn, but when | 


"| CAL’LATE,”’ said the captain, medita- 





US, AND WE JIBED.” 


we sighted the Waldrons’ piazza, we got into 
the eye o’ the wind, and [ tell you, sir, we 


fetched!’ 
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REALLY ILLEGIBLE. 


NE of the best stories of bad handwriting 

is told on Joaquin Miller, the ‘‘poet of 

the Sierras.’”’ A certain club, says a 
writer in the San Francisco Call, desired to 
have the poet address the organization at an 
annual affair, at which an elaborate program 
had been prepared. The secretary addressed 
a letter to Joaquin, telling him of the purpose 
of the gathering, and requesting his codperation. 
He was scheduled for a recitation. 

In due time there came an answer from the 

t. It was in his own hand and covered 
our pages. In vain the secretary pored over 
the manuscript. He turned it over to the presi- 
dent, the board of directors and the members 
in turn, but all failed to decipher the scrawls. 
The question before the club was, ‘‘Has Miller 
accepted or has he declined ?’’ 

The secretary finally took the matter into his 
on hands, and addressed the following note to 

iller : 

‘‘My Dear Mr. Miller. Your letter received, 
but I have been unable to determine whether 
a have accepted or declined our invitation. 

f you will be present on the date mentioned, 
wil = kindly make a cross on the bottom of 
this letter ? it will be impossible for you to 
appear, will you kindly draw a circle?’’ 

n due time the letter came back, but the 
secretary could not decide whether it was a 
cross or a circle. 

* © 


SENSITIVE SOULS. 


N one of the schools on the outskirts of a 

Western city, where a large percentage of 

the pupils are of Italian parentage, the 
teachers were startled one day by the descent 
of a delegation of infuriated mothers, all ges- 
ticulating wildly and pouring forth floods of 
excited Italian. One of the older pupils, having 
been sent for to act as interpreter, reported that 
their cause of complaint was that their children 
had been ridiculed and made fun of by teachers 
and pupils. 


“In what ible way?’’ demanded the 
astounded er. 


“Why, 4 a song as? 
children, where you call them ‘dagoes. 
Not until the teachers realized that the song 


was ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ and that the 
offending words were, ‘‘The day goes by like 


ou are teaching the 


|a@ Shadow on the heart,’’ was the whole affair 


made clear, and the mothers, assured that no 
offense was intended, departed in peace. 


° © 


A FUTURE REALIST. 


ANY an artist has begun life in a trade 
which did not at all suit him. A writer 
in M. A. P. tells of a now famous 

painter who left school before he was thirteen, 
and started in as a clerk in a firm of calico- 
printers. 

The office windows were of ground glass, 
and on them the young clerk drew flies so 
a that they completely mystified his prin- 
cipal. 

“T cannot make them out,’’ said the latter. 
‘‘The more I brush them away, the more the 
wretched flies seem to come in.’’ 


NOT THE SAME THING. 


T a gathering of school children brought 
together at Mousehold, Norwich, to do 
honor to Edward VII, a writer in the 

London Daily News says, one of the teachers 
was somewhat surprised to see a little girl in 


‘‘Why are you crying?’”’ sheasked. ‘“Didn’t 
you see the king?” 


**Yes,’’ sobbed the child, 


‘*but, please, 
teacher, he didn’t see me!’’ “- 
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A selection of copyrighted books which 
include some of the great literary suc- 
cesses of recent years. Originally pub- 
lished at $1.50 each, and now offered at 
a reduced price without being cheapened 
Bound in cloth and, 





with one or two exceptions, illustrated. 





OUR OFFER 


Any One of these special copyrighted Books given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription, postage 
and packing included; or any Two Books for one new 
subscription and 40 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Any One of these Books sent post-paid for 60c. 
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IRVING BATCHELLER. 


D’ri and I. Eben Holden. 
Darrell of the Blessed Isles. 
HALL CAINE. 


The Prodigal Son 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
The Crisis. 
NORAH DAVIS. 
The Northerner. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Captain Macklin. 
HOLMAN F. DAY. 
Squire Phin. 
MARY DILLON. 
The Rose of Old St. Louis. 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
Janice Meredith 


The Honorable Peter Stirling. 


JOHN FOX, JR. 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 


Come. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


| —/>| | 


ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. 

The Millionaire Baby. 
BRET HARTE. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
EMERSON HOUGH. : 

The Mississippi Bubble. 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 

A Tory Lover. 
MARY JOHNSTON. 

Audrey. Prisoners of Hope. 

To Have and To Hold. 
JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 

Partners of the Tide. 

Cap’n Eri. Mr. Pratt. 
JACK LONDON. 

The Call of the Wild. 
CHARLES MAJOR. 

When Knighthood was in Flower. 


CHARLES CLARKE MUNN. 
The Hermit. Uncle Terry. 


| —/>)( 














The Christian. The Eternal City. 


Captain of the Gray Horse Troop. 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON. 
Beverly of Gra 
Nedra. The Sherrods. 
Castle Craneycrow. Graustark. 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 
The Port of Missing Men. 


FRANK NORRIS. 
The Pit. 

THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
Red Rock. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
Seats of the Mighty. 
The Lane that had no Turning. 
Battle of the Strong. 


MYRTLE REED. 

Lavender and Old Lace. 
GRACE S. RICHMOND. 

Indifference of Juliet. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 

Haunters of the Silences. 
BOOTH TARKINGTON. 

The Gentleman from Indiana. 

OCTAVE THANET. 

The Man of the Hour. 
MAURICE THOMPSON. 

Alice of Old Vincennes. 
LEW WALLACE. 

The Fair God. 
JEAN WEBSTER. 

When Patty Went to College. 
EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 

David Harum. 
EDITH WHARTON. 

The House of Mirth. 
EDWARD STEWART WHITE. 

The Blazed Trail. 


The Westerners. 
The Silent Places. 


C. N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON. 
My Friend the Chauffeur. 
Lady Betty Across the Water. 
The Car of Destiny. 

The Lightning Conductor. 

OWEN WISTER. 

The Virginian. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ostal Savings-Banks.—By a vote of 195 

to 101 the House of Represéntatives passed 
the postal savings-bank bill which was recently 
agreed upon by the Republican caucus. No 
Republicans voted in the negative. The bill 
creates a board of trustees authorized to deter- 
mine what post-offices shall become postal 
savings - banks. An account may be opened 
with one dollar, and no single account may 
exceed $500. To promote savings, stamps of 
10 cents each will be issued for those desiring 
to accumulate money for deposits. Two per 
cent. interest will be paid upon deposits, and 
depositors who desire may exchange their 
deposits for government bonds to be issued in 
denominations of $20 and upward, to draw 
interest at two and one-half per cent. The 
money accumulated in the postal savings-banks 
is to be deposited in both national and state 
banks in the vicinity of the local post-offices, 
such banks to pay two and one-quarter per 
cent. interest. ° 


erdicts in Sugar Fraud Cases.—In 

the United States Circuit Court at New 
York, June 10th, Charles R. Heike, secretary 
of the American Sugar Refining Company, was 
convicted on one count of an indictment char- 
ging conspiracy to defraud the government of 
customs ‘dues on sugar; and Ernest W. Ger- 
bracht, former superintendent of the Williams- 
burg refinery, was convicted on six counts. 
In the case of James F. Bendernagel, former 
cashier of the refinery, the jury disagreed. 
Three minor employés of the company, who 
were included in the original indictment, 
pleaded guilty. These constitute the second 
group of prosecutions for the extensive under- 
weighing frauds which the company acknowl- 
edged by the restitution of more than $2,000,000 


in duty. = 


otton-Crop.—The first cotton report of 
the season by the crop-reporting board 
of the government shows the condition of the 
growing crop on May 25th as 82 per cent. of a 
normal, as compared with 81.1 per cent. at that 


date last year, and 80.9 per cent. the average | 


for the past 10 years. There is an increase this 
year of about 904,000 acres, or 2.8 per cent., in 
the area planted. ° 


Cae Salaries.—A special report 
of the Census Bureau presents the results 
of the first attempt made by that bureau to 
secure Official statistics concerning salaries paid 
to ministers. The figures cover 164, 229 religious 
organizations, representing 102 denominations, 
and show an average salary of only $663. The 
salaries range from an average of $1,223 in 
cities of the first class, to $1,110 in those of the 
second class, $1,063 in those of the third class, 
$972 in those of the fourth class, and $573 in 


, the area outside the principal cities. 


* 


he British Parliament reassembled June 
8th. There is a general expectation of a 
truce with reference to constitutional questions 
and a postponement of the struggle over the 
powers of the House of Lords. Of the three 
measures first in order,—the civil list, the 
regency bill, and the proposed amendment of 
the declaration which a new sovereign makes 
on his accession,—the last alone, which pro- 
poses to omit clauses which are offensive to 
Roman Catholic sensibilities, is expected to 
arouse sharp differences of opinion. 
c 
n Indian Insurrection in Yucatan, 
which broke out early this month, was 
promptly suppressed by the Mexican govern- 
ment, after several days of fighting. The 








CC African Expedition, which brought back 
a large collection of anthropological and other 
interesting specimens, employed aerial photog- 
raphy in a most interesting way. Cameras 
were attached to balloons and box kites for 
the purpose of making pictures of wild game 
in its native haunts and of natives in their 
homes, engaged at their ordinary occupations, 
or hunting, or at play. The pictures also 
afford a photographic record of the topography 
of the country. The pictures were made and 
collections obtained in British East Africa, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, Zululand, and other regions 
on the east coast. ° 


light in the sky on a starlit night, Mr. Lam- 
bertus Yntema, in Germany, has reached the 
interesting conclusion that the luminosity of 
the sky is caused partly by direct starlight and 
partly by some other source of light. This 
latter he proposes to call earth-light, and he 
suggests that it may be due to a permanent 
aurora attending the earth. The light is vari- 
able not only on different nights, but at differ- 
ent hours of the same night. He has found it 
to be from seven to fifteen times the amount of 
mean starlight, but it is believed that this ratio 
is exceptional, and does not prevail everywhere. 
Some observations indicate that the light has 
its origin close to the surface of the earth. It 
has been suggested that it may have a similar 
origin to that of the light emitted by the coma 


of a comet. e 


eee and Gold.— The recent high 
prices of platinum have led to extensive 
searches for this rare metal in the United States. 
Last year, says Mr. David T. Day, most plat- 
inum was produced in the neighborhood of 
Oroville, California, where it is found in the 
ratio of one to 500 of gold. But near Surf, in 
Santa Barbara County, it is found in the ratio 
of two to one of gold, and at Cape Blanco, 
Oregon, a deposit has been found where the 
ratio of platinum to gold is five to one. On the 
west coast of Washington platinum is compara- 
| tively abundant in the ratio of one to 10 and 
|one to 15 of gold. At present the useful ac- 
| cumulations in the United States are limited to 
a mine in southern Wyoming, a group of mines 
| in eastern Nevada, and about seven deposits in 
connection with placer mines on the Pacific 
| slope. e 


} itric Acid from the Air.—A note of 

warning has just been sounded in England 
concerning the backwardness in that country 
of the development of methods of procuring 
| nitrogen compounds from the atmosphere by 
| means of electricity. It is pointed out that not 
only do these methods, which are beginning to 
| be employed all over Europe, offer a supply of 
fertilizing material to take the place of natural 
nitrates, but that nitric acid itself can be made 
from the nitrogen of the atmosphere, and this 
_acid is essential for the manufacture of the high 
| explosives required for modern guns. The sig- 
nificant question is asked: When other countries 
are rendering themselves independent of outside 
sources of this material, what would be Eng- 
land’s situation, in case of war, if it had to 
_ depend for the ability to fire its guns on mate- 
rials brought thousands of miles across the sea? 

S 

gen Temperatures.—Miles City, Mon- 

tana, holds the record for variation in tem- 
perature. The highest temperature recorded 
there is 111°, which is within eight degrees of 
the highest recorded in the United States. Miles 
City’s lowest mark has been 67° below zero, 
which is truly arctic. The range between 











Indians, numbering several thousand, took the | these two extremes is 178°, which is a record. 
town of Valladolid, killed the municipal officers | Phoenix, Arizona, holds the record for the 
and about 50 other persons, and committed | hottest weather, 119°. Yuma saw the mercury 
many otitrages in the neighboring district. | touch 118°. The southern tip of Florida is the 
They were driven out of Valladolid into the | only spot in the United States which has never 
mountains by the national guard and federal Known a freeze. The most equable climate in 
troops, and suffered heavy losses. | this country is found in Tatoosh Island, in the 
e | Strait of Juan de Fuca, between Washington 
a ogee and Russia.—The opponents of | re met cage eye y oay ted 
the bill before the Russian Duma, which | 590 : 
gives the Duma legislative authority over Fin-| * ad 
land, abandoned their fight against the bill nsect Cultivators.—It has long been 


June 8th, and retired from the chamber. Two 
days later the bill was passed to a third reading 
by a vote of 164 to 23. This bill, which puts 
under the control of the imperial parliament the 
supervision of Finnish schools, the liberty of 


| 4 known that some species of ants ‘‘cultivate’’ 
tiny mushrooms in their nests for their own 
consumption, and now Messrs. H. Jumelle and 
H. Perier announce that a species of termite 
living in Madagascar practises a similar kind of 








the press, the rights of assembly, the tariff and | insect gardening. The conical nests of these 
other matters hitherto regulated by the Finnish | termites, or white ants, are from three to three 
Diet, was passed over the protest of the Diet, | and a half feet high. Within there are about 
which pronounced it a violation of the constitu- | 20 chambers, most of which contain masses of 
tion of Finland. | tender granules formed by the insects from 
| wood, which they often bring from considerable 
|» greed Deaths.— Sir George Newnes, | distances by underground passages. On these 

: founder or owner of the Review of Re- masses grows a delicate mushroom of the 
views, the Strand, and a number of popular | species zylaire, forming cells and spores. If 
English magazines, died June 9th, aged 59. be nest is abandoned, the mushroom rapidly 
Brig.-Gen. James Biddle, U. S. A., retired, | pushes up long filaments, but these are kept 
a veteran of the Civil War, and a soldier who | down by the termites while the nest is occupied. 
wen distinction as an Indian fighter, died June | The young larve are fed on the tender plants, 
Sth, aged 77. | and even adult insects also eat them. 
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oncealed Photography.— The Boyce 


> studying the amount of | 
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SPECIAL SUMMER OFFERING 


Lady’s Imported Beaded Bag 


Offer Limited to Sixty Days. 


The Lady’s Imported Beaded Bag sent post-paid to any Companion 
subscriber who secures and sends us one new subscription and 25 
cents extra between June 30th and August 30th. A new subscription 
sent us before or after these dates t be ted for this Offer. 





The old-time Beaded Bag is back again in public favor. It is now 
the proper style for parties, calling, evening wear, and other dress 
occasions. Anticipating the great demand for a Bag of this nature, 
the publishers of The Companion have secured from abroad a supply 
of the pattern illustrated herewith. By so doing, they are able to offer 
subscribers a Bag with an exclusive design and of exceptional value. 








The Bag here offered was especially selected because of its beauti- 
ful bead design, which covers both front and back. Worked in among 
the clear glass beads, which form the background of the design, are 
the gold and colored beads of the design itself. In the center is a 
cluster of diatmond-shaped formations, composed of green and stee}- 
colored beads. Partly surrounding this central cluster, and just below 
it, is a wreath of colored beads worked in a flower and foliage effect. 

The body of the Bag is five inches deep by six wide. It is large 
enough to provide ample room for opera-glass, card-case, purse and 
handkerchief. It hasa white moire-finished mercerized lining, with a 
side pocket for purse or card-case. The Bag is furnished with a six- 
inch frame, a fifteen-inch flat link chain, and a ball snap catch, all gilt- 
finished. The chain is of sufficient length for carrying either on the 
arm or in the hand, and the ball snap catch, while keeping the Bag 
securely fastened, permits it to be readily opened, even with the gloved 
hand. 

THIS BEADED BAG IS NOT OFFERED FOR SALE. IT 
CAN BE OBTAINED ONLY AS STATED IN OUR OFFER. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper, for all the family. 
tion price is 





Its subscri 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


$1.75 a year, in advance. 
Mass., as second- 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect inoney for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to bé stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by nt the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE GARBAGE-CAN. 


Te question of the disposal 
of garbage is always an 
important one, but when hot 
weather approaches it is one 
that must receive a proper 
answer if persons would keep 
either comfortable or well. 

In large cities the matter is 
taken care of by the authorities 
to a great extent. The garbage- 
carts go round regularly, and each householder 
puts his can outside for collection, and then his 
responsibility ceases. This is well as far as it 
goes, but it is only necessary to walk through the 
poorer streets of most cities, during some excep- 
tionally hot spell, to see how much better things 
could be made for every one. 

The overflowing and uncovered garbage-can is 
the rule rather than the exception. It stands, ex- 
posed to the hot sun for hours, until the carts have 
finished in the wealthy and the business portions 
of the city. It exudes melon rinds, old shoes, corn- 
stalks and rotting green stuff, and its odors are 
beyond description. In many instances it is only 
too evident that the can is filled and filled, again 
and again, and never one effort made to clean it 
from the time it is bought until it is worn out. 

Luckily for humanity, bad smells, although un- 
pleasant, are not fatal. If they were, the world 
would be but poorly populated. 
rotting garbage do not directly “breed disease,” 
as people put it, but they do give warning that 
the conditions are prevailing which may cause 
sickness. It is not through the nostrils that one is 
injured, but through the aid of those myriads of 
flies that have settled on the garbage, and that 
very soon are coming back through the open doors 





and windows, to light upon food with soiled feet | 


and wings. What is the use of putting garbage 
outdoors, and then letting thousands of flies bring 
it back immediately? 

The flies are not alone in evil-doing, although 
they are the worst, because there are so many of 


them, and they have easy access to the kitchen. | 


The kitten that the baby is fondling may have 
foraged for its last meal in filth. 

The moral of all this isa simple one. All gar- 
bage-cans should be of metal, they should be | 
emptied every day at least, they should be kept | 


shots fell like hail through the window. ‘I told 
you so! Hold up your apron!’ my brother cried, 
and picking the leaden toys from the floor, he 
threw them into my apron, which I obediently 
lifted up, not altogether displeased with the con- 
| tents.” 
| It was only when, in a lull, she looked from the 
| window and saw a wounded and dying man upon 
| the pavement with his poor wife kneeling by his 
side, that the horror behind the excitement made 
| itself felt; she clung, weeping, to her brother, and 


| then both, answering their mother’s calls, fled to | 


| the cellar. There at bedtime, with her good-night 
kiss, the mother murmured sadly, “Lie down and 

sleep; shut your eyes; you have seen too much 

| to-day.” 

| * @ 


THE REAL NEED. 


N negro households, especially in communities 
| 1 where negroes form a large portion of the popu- 
| lation, it frequently happens that the woman is 
| the head of the family, being not only the bread- 
| winner, but also the disciplinarian, and in that 
| capacity on occasions she regards her putative 
| lord and master as subject to her will. This, at 
| least, was the assumption of the colored woman 

who was a party to a little scene enacted in the 
office of a justice of the peace. 


| A man had been arrested on the charge of beat- 
ing and cruelly misusing his wife. After hearin 
the charge against the prisoner, the justice turne 
| to the first witness. 
|. “Madam,” he said, “if this man were your hus- 
| band and had given you a beating, would you call 
| in the police?’ 
The woman addressed, a veritable Amazon in 
| size and aggressiveness, turned a smiling counte- 
nance toward the justice and answered: 
| “No, jedge. If he was mah husban’, an’ he 
| treated me lak he did ’is wife, Ah wouldn’t call no 
p’liceman. No, sah, Ah’d call de undertaker.” 


* ¢ 


HOW SHE DID IT. 


| *T HAD a good deal of trouble with that census 

enumerator,” said Mrs. Terwilliger. ‘‘When 
| he called for the blank he had left at the house he 
said it hadn’t been filled out properly. Then he 
began to ask a lot of impertinent questions about 
| things that didn’t concern him in the least. 


| 1 told him it was nobody’s business how old I 
was, and whether there was a mortgage on the 
property or not, and a! at sort of thing. But he 

| t; t, and all that sort of tl But I 
nsisted on ae He even made threats. I 
declare, I thought I never would get rid of him. 
He stayed half an hour, and when he went awa 
at last he said he’d come again when my husban 
was at home, and those questions would be an- 
swered or he’d know the reason why. 

‘Well,’ remarked Mrs. Jerrold, ‘“‘that shows 
that you didn’t know how to manage him.” 
“Didn’t he come to your house, too?” 

| “Yes, but he wasn’t there five minutes. I 
hadn’t the least bit of trouble with him.” 

| How did im?” 


you manage him? re 
“Why, I answered all his questions civilly.” 


* 


NOT PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
YNCERNING the age of eggs, there is likely 


The odors from | 


to be much dispute. Very often it seems as if | 


the only trustworthy authority must be the hen 
herself. If all raisers of chickens, however, were 
as frank as a certain man whom Tit-Bits mentions, 
householders would have little of which to com- 
plain. 
One Saturday one of his customers asked him if 
| she might have a dozen eggs within the next two 
| or three days. 
| “Oh, yes,ma’am,” replied John. “I'll bring you 
a dozen fresh ones to-morrow morning.” 
“No,” protested the housewife, “I should not 
b+ 4 you to bring them on Sunday—not on Sunday, 
| John. 
“Well,” rept John, “‘all right, ma’am, if you 
seg 80, but it doesn’t make any difference to ‘the 
ens.’ 


* ©¢ 


SURE TO MAKE HIS MARK. 
HE son of the house had been at home for his 






“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing | 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 














Grateful Relief 


From the Torture of 


Sunburn 


with its annoyance and unsightly after 
effects is absolutely assured if Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is con- 
stantly used. 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream will pre- 
vent all the skin troubles of hot weather—will 
save your pean and keep the face, neck, 
arms and hands soft and healthy. is Sum- 


mer you can avoid all the discomforts of sore, 
posed tw imitated skin if you will use 
a -- 
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every day. Apply it uty night and mom- 

ing as well as before and after exposure to sun 

rd wind; you — not be troubled with either 
istering or ing. 

If the skin should be already burned, Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is delightfully 
cooling, soothing and healing to des torent 
surface, affording almost instant relief. It con- 
tains nothing harmful and is 
Guaranteed Not to Cause a Growth of Hair. 


Mothers find it excellent for babies’ delicateskin. 
—Fathers know it is unequalled after shaving. 

Price 50c.in bottles only;—pure, refined 
and sure to accomplish ail that it claims. 
Substitutes may disappoint.—Sold by 
your dealer, or sent postpaid by us if not 
obtainable. 


Write today for free trial bottle. 
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¢ Schoolyard Athletics. 

For the boys interested in athletics ; how to 
% train and become expert; for the teacher ¥ 
that handles athletics at schools, it is an in- 
valuable book ; it tells you how to conduct an y 
athletic meeting ; full instructions. Edited | 
by James E. Sullivan, Secretary-Treasurer % 
A Amateur Athletic, Union; Chairman Games 
) Committee Public Schools Athletic League. % 
j Price ten cents. y 
» Send your name ona postal for our catalogue. 
_— 


, 
's Athletic Library, 21 Warren St., New York. | 
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tells the story of his rise from printer to publisher. 
Do you want your own boy to make a clean busi- 
ness success? Buy him “Astir: A Publisher’s 
Life-Story,” by John Adams Thayer. The author, 
who finally became one of the owners of Every- 
body’s Magazine, relates facts which read like 
fiction. It is a book for the whole family. Price 
$1.20 net, postage 12 cents. Of your bookseller or 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


Mass. Send two-cent stamp for eight-page INDEX. 
Published also in French. 


HAY-FEVER 


Get which will make you suffer or 

escape this summer. The Hayes 
Re ady Method will enable you to work 
For It and live in comfort, get relief 


from the itching, sneezing, 
NOW cough and Asthma, and will 

© cure you to stay cured. Does 
this sound too good to be true? Write for 
Bulletin Y-106 and leaflet, ‘‘ How I Suffered from 
Hay Fever and How I wascured,” by Rev. C. H. 
Rowley. Address P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 





























A. S. HINDS, 22 West Street, Portland, Me. 














DRESS SHIELDS 


Ww there may be other Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you buy them, 
the ai"p Shields are the only Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you R them. 
They contain no rubber, are cool, light, 
white, do not chafe, absolutely moisture proof 
and washable. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
or ir Or ic. 
At all got Sees Shield Brcdet seat frenr 
The ap Manufacturing Company 
Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 














tightly covered, and should be scrupulously 
cleaned every twenty-four hours. This is not a summer vacation, and Hiram, man of all work, 
difficult task. A saucepan of boiling water and | had listened for hours to his tales of college life. 
a lump of washing-soda will do it ina moment; or | When the boy went back, every member of the 
a fire made with a few sheets of old newspaper in | family tucked a parcel surreptitiously into his 


the bottom of the can and allowed to burn itself 
out will disinfect and destroy all odor immediately. 


* ¢ 


CHILDREN UNDER FIRE. 


ADY INGLIS, in her recollections of the famous 
siege of Lucknow, tells how the besieged 
women, seeing the children pale and pining in the 
stifling rooms which were most nearly safe, used 
occasionally to allow them, although at the risk of 
their lives, to play for a while in the least ex- 
posed courtyard outdoors. Once their swing was 
carried away by a bombshell; bullets pattered 
near as they played at tag or hop-scotch; but the 
little things accepted it all as a matter of course, 
which did not in the least lessen their eagerness 
for the privilege. 9 

In the memoirs of the late distinguished actress, 
Madame Helena Modjeska, she narrates how, as 
children, she and her brother Adolphe were under 
fire in Crakow when it was attacked by the Aus- 
trians. There was a bombardment, and fierce 
fighting at the street barricades. The children’s 
mother had retired to the cellar with the rest of 
the family, telling them to follow. 
not. 

“T will not go to the cellar! I want to see!” de- 
clared Adolphe, passionately ; and the little Helena, 
usually so obedient, was possessed by the same 
intense curiosity, and remained withhim. Almost 
immediately there was a fearful crash, and a shell 
carried away the iron balcony and made a gaping 
hole in the wall of the house; then ‘“‘with a noise 
like the snapping of whips the rifles began their 
work. 

“Louder and louder grew the shooting, and with 
it the crash of broken window-glass falling to the 
floor with the bullets. Adolphe, who ran from one 
room to another picking up the bullets, pulled me 
with him to the corner room—the one most exposed 
to the fire of the Austrians. ‘Hide in that corner!’ 
he cried, pushing me forward, and then added, with 
open pleasure, ‘There will be more bullets!’ 

“And there were more. This time bullets and 


But they did 


| trunk. 


| “7 put something in there myself,” said Hiram, 

| roudly, to one of the young daughters. “I want 

| that boy should make his mark on the football- 
team this att sure.” 

| “What did you give him?” asked the young girl, 

| seeing that Hiram longed to tell. 

“T gave him my pair 0’ brass knuckles,” said 
Hiram, in a tone of triumph. ‘I guess you can’t 
beat that!” . 

*¢ ¢ 


SPOKEN WITH FEELING. 


REATLY to the pride and pleasure of his 

| father, Lord Rosebery’s second son, the Hon. 
Neil Primrose, was recently elected to Parliament 
for a division in Cambridgeshire. 


During the contest, however, reference was 
| constantly made to Lord Rosebery’s opposition to 
| the budget, which his son supported. 
| On one occasion, noted by a writer in Country 
| Life, the candidate was asked whether this action 

on the part of his father did not amount to “hitting 
| below the belt.” 
| “Exactly,” said Mr. Primrose. “But when one’s 
| father does hit one, it is generally below the belt.” 


* © 


ONE-SIDED DUELING. 


HEIDELBERG student, says a writer in the 
| Cleveland Plain Dealer, was paying his first 
| visit to this country. “Ah,” he cried, with de- 
| lighted suddenness, “I see your men have adopted 


our German dueling habit!” 


“What do you mean?” inquired the native. 

“Why,” cried the visitor, “I mean those searred 
faces, those crisscross plasters, those deep 
scratches! Of course they were made by foils?” 
' a, sees the native. “They were made by 
latpins.”’ 








* 


SELF - CONFIDENCE. 
OME one complained to Matthew Arnold that 
| he was “getting as dogmatic as Carlyle.” 
“That may be true,” he replied, “‘but you over- 


look the obvious difference. I am dogmatic and 
right, and Carlyle is dogmatic and wrong!” 
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FOR TRAVELLING 


Linene Collars are invaluable. 


They may be thrown away when soiled. 


Both sides being finished alike, they may be first reversed and two 
wearings secured for the price of a single collar. 


TRY THEM THE NEXT TIME YOU TRAVEL. 


10 Collars for 25 cents at the stores, 


SAMPLE BY MAIL for 6 cents. 


or by mail 30 cents in U. S. stamps. 
State Size and Style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 





























Nap where are making money fast. 
to any one, anywhe 
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put it to any test you wish. 


your bicycle. 
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can make you. 


fund of interesting matter and useful information. 


retail stores will be closed out at once, at ®3 to @ 
TIRES COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
9 and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 


'T WAIT — but write to-day for our Large Catalogue beautifully ill d and gr 


IN EACH TOWN 
ride and ex- 


hibit a sample 1910 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 


Our agents every- 
Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We shi 


the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, an 
TRIAL, ad 


, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 


If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES at one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 


$25 middlemen's profits by buying 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until 

you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard-of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
You WILL BE ASTONISHE when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
D our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 

We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower 
are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. 
SOOM! your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 


D-HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago 


We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 


direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 


rices than any other factory. We 
BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our 


8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 





d < ining a great 
It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now, 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. $ 50, CHICACO, ILL. 
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’ Latest Swell Front, / 
Automatic Drop Head urr 
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OUR 
EXPERIENCE 


| has shown that the 
| sale of one New 
. Companion Sewing 
Machine soon leads 
to other sales in that 
same neighborhood. 
In the light of this ex- 
perience we shall be 
glad to offer you the 
New Companion, any 
style, at an Introduc- ua) 9 
tory Price, provided \) QP gat -t-1-- 
the machine has not rr \oe = #. 
been sent previously ASS 
into your town. If 
you desire to take ad- 
vantage of this offer 
send us your name 
and address for full 
particulars. 
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EE RENTAL oT 


Our Highest Achievement 


5 tars style shown in the illustration is our Swell Front, with Automatic Drop Head and Lift. 

It represents the highest achievement of the cabinet-maker’s art. The woodwork is Quartered 
Oak, handsomely finished throughout. Housekeepers will appreciate this design because of its a 
dust-shedding properties. Machine carving, which is liable to collect dust, is displaced by 
smooth, polished surfaces, which are cleaned with a touch of the duster. When not in use the 
head drops down out of sight, and the machine may then be used as a sewing or reading table. 


HOW TO GET a modern, high-grade and warranted Sewing Machine at a low price is fully explained 

in our illustrated Booklet of 36 pages. A postal inquiry will secure this information. i 
The New Companion has successfully met the test of a quarter of a century. It is built on honor, is equipped 2 
with up-to-date improvements and accessories, and furnished at a price within reach of the humblest home. im] 


Factory to Home Prices 





ee spi 





| Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers . . . . . . $17.75 Style 58, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . .~ $20.75 | 
I Style 1%, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . 20.75 Style 7s, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . 21.75 = 
Style 22, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . 21.75 Style 10s, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . . 24.75 


Style 38, Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . . . . 19.75 Style 11s, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . 26.75 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we deliver the sewing gg eg a— to 


any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 
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